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THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 


EDUCATION  FOR  BUSINESS 

The  industrial  stage  of  economic  evolution  which  had  its  begin- 
ning in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  thru  discoveries  which 
led  to  the  development  of  power  and  machine  industry  is  char- 
acterized by  the  following  significant  changes  in  the  economic 
organization  of  society : 

a.  Large  scale  production,  marketing  and  distribution. 

b.  The  corporation  as  the  most  effective  business  unit. 

c.  The  extensive  development  of  the  credit  basis  of  exchange, 
only  4%  of  the  business  of  the  world  being  now  transacted* 
thru  a  cash  medium,  thus  necessitating  the  rise  and  gro^'th 
of  complicated  banking  and  credit  institutions. 

d.  The  development  of  extensive  means  of  communication 
such  as:  the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  railroads  and  steam- 
ship lines. 

e.  The  break-down  of  the  apprenticeship  system  and  the  de- 
crease in  trade  heredity. 

f.  The  specialization  of  industry,  the  technical  subdivisions  of 
labor  and  the  growing  complexity  in  the  mechanical  processes 
coupled  with  a  marked  concentration  and  integration  of 
industry. 

g.  A  marked  growi:h  in  the  complexity  of  commercial  organiza- 
tion and  in  problems  effecting  large  scale  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution. 

h.  The  narrowing  margin  of  profits  which  makes  necessary  an 
increasing  elimination  of  inefficiencies  and  waste  in  business 
and  industry. 

These  significant  changes  have  led  to  an  increase  in  the  demands 
which  society  makes  upon  educational  institutions.  For  illustra- 
tion, a  recent  statement  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  in  session  in  New  York  City  declares  that  witli  all  that  the 
existing  training  agencies  can  do,  there  will  be  a  dearth  of  200,000 
trained  executives  in  business  and  industry  in  the  United  States 
alone  by  1930.  Trade  and  commercial  schools  have  sprung  up, 
and  more  recently,  and  in  increasing  numbers,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  established  schools  of  commerce  and  business  ad- 


ministration  and  of  engineering  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
need  for  trained  men  in  commerce  and  in  industry. 

At  first  these  schools  of  business  offered  only  isolated,  unrelated 
courses,  which  were  not  developed  into  systematic  and  well-co- 
ordinated curriculums,  except  in  accounting,  where  a  well-estab- 
lished body  of  principles  was  developed  early  into  the  science  of 
accounting  leading  to  the  recognition  of  the  field  as  a  distinct 
profession.  Recently,  however,  attention  has  been  directed  to 
other  phases  of  business  with  the  result  that  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  business  have  been  discovered  thru  a  study  of  basic 
problems;  and  business  in  its  broadest  aspects  has  been  evolved 
into  a  distinct  science  and  a  profession. 

Until  recently  young  men  and  women  desiring  to  enter  business 
started  in  a  minor  clerical  position  and  worked  up  thru  the  several 
departments  of  an  organization  until  they  had  thoroly  mastered 
the  details  of  some  one  job  in  which  they  might  best  function. 
Today,  however,  the  process  of  trial  and  error  has  become  ex- 
tremely diflScult  and  impractical,  if  not  impossible,  because  of  the 
magnitude  of  business  enterprises.  One  who  is  to  acquire  that 
knowledge  of  business  which  will  enable  him  to  make  the  best  use 
of  his  abilities  and  advance  most  rapidly,  must  supplement  business 
experience  by  a  thoro  and  systematic  study  of  business  which  will 
give: 

a.  A  command  over  the  basic  principles  underlying  business  as  a 
science. 

b.  The  development  of  definite  marketable  skills  thru  training 
in  the  application  of  these  principles  to  typical  business 
problems  and  situations. 

c.  The  development  of  a  habit  of  thinking  which  assures  clear 
analysis  and  sound  judgment  in  meeting  business  problems. 

A  study  of  the  causes  of  business  failures  reveals  the  values  of 
trained  leadership  and  makes  evident  the  need  of  a  thoro  under- 
standing of  the  basic  principles  underlying  business  management. 
The  chart  on  page  9  compiled  by  Bradstreet's  is  the  result  of  a 
study  of  the  causes  of  the  19,159  failures  in  the  United  States  in 
1923. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  is  imperative  that  the  business  man, 
irrespective  of  his  official  capacity  in  an  organization,  should 
have  a  thoro  understanding  of  fundamental  principles  and  their 
application  to  business  conditions.  Proper  training  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  business  procedure  will  eliminate  a  large 
percentage  of  business  failures. 
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This  training  can  best  be  acquired  by  those  who  are  employed 
during  the  day,  in  e\ening  schools  of  commerce  and  business  admin- 
istration under  trained  instructors  who  are  also  experienced  busi- 
ness men.  Such  a  training  will  insure,  on  the  part  of  capable 
students,  the  broad  business  point  of  view  and  that  knowledge  of 
sound  business  principles  and  methods  which  will  lead  to  positions 
of  responsibility  and  to  opportunities  for  increased  service. 

CHART  I 

Why  Business  Fails  ix  the  United  States 

(Compiled  by  Bradstreet,  1923) 


Failures 

Number 

Liabilities 

A.   Due  to  Faults  of  those  Failing 

1.   Lack  of  Capital 

34.2 

31.8 

2.   Incompetence  (irrespective  of  other  causes) 

33.7 

20.0 

3.   Inexperience  (without  other  incompetence) 

4.7 

2.7 

4.   Fraudulent  Disposition  of  Property 

4.2 

5.9 

5.   Extravagance 

1.3 

1.5 

6.   Unwise  Credits 

1.2 

3.6 

7.   Neglect  of  Business  (due  to  doubtful  habits) 

1.2 

.5 

8.   Speculation  (outside  regular  business) 
Totals 

.3 

2.1 

80.8 

68.1 

B.   Not  Due  to  Faults  of  those  Failing 

1.   Specific  conditions  (disasters,  war,  etc.) 

16.3 

26.6 

2.   Failures  of  Others 

1.5 

4.6 

3.   Competition 

Totals 

1.4 

.7 

19.2 

31.9 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

Northeastern  Uni\ersity  was  among  the  first  institutions  in  the 
country  to  recognize  and  meet  the  demand  for  education  for  busi- 
ness as  outlined  above.  The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
was  established  in  March,  1907,  and  was  incorporated  with  the 
power  to  grant  the  B.C.S.  and  M.C.S.  degrees  in  1911.  With 
the  active  co-operation  and  support  of  leading  educators  and  busi- 
ness men,  among  whom  was  Edwin  Gay,  then  Dean  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  the  curriculums  and 
programs  of  .study  were  carefully  planned  with  a  view  of  providing 
the  most  effective  and  feasible  training  in  business  for  employed 
men.  From  the  beginning  the  School  was  successful  and  soon 
established  an  enviable  reputation  for  thoro  work  in  all  depart- 
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ments  and  has  steadily  maintained  a  position  of  progressive  leader- 
ship in  the  field  of  education  for  business. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  School  a  large  number  of  regular 
students  have  been  enrolled,  of  whom  719  have  received  the  B.C.S. 
degree  and  15  the  M.C.S.  degree.  A  distinctive  service  also  has 
been  rendered  to  those  who  have  been  enrolled  in  the  special 
courses  and  who  have  not  been  candidates  for  a  degree. 

For  several  years  the  School  has  laid  especial  emphasis  upon 
the  curriculum  in  Professional  Accounting.  At  present  113  C.P.A. 
certificates  are  held  by  graduates  of  the  School. 

More  recently,  the  School  ofiicials,  appreciative  of  the  fact 
that  business  was  rapidly  becoming  a  profession,  have  extended  the 
scope  of  activities  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  to 
include  a  basic  training  and  specialization  in  the  various  fields  of 
business  management  and  marketing  —  aiming  to  furnish,  on  the 
one  hand  a  thoro  training  in  the  fundamentals,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  specialized  training  in  the  particular  field  of  the  student's 
interests  and  abilities.  The  success  of  the  business  management 
and  marketing  curriculums,  as  well  as  the  continued  outstanding 
success  of  the  accounting  curriculum,  has  been  such  as  to  justify 
the  extension  of  the  work  of  the  School  to  include  these  larger  fields. 


DIVISIONS 

Divisions  of  the  University  are  located  in  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  at  Worcester,  Springfield,  Providence,  and 
New  Haven.  In  each  of  these  Divisions  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance  is  conducted  and  a  complete  program  leading  to  the 
B.C.S.  degree  is  offered,  altho  owing  to  the  diversified  needs  of 
the  different  cities,  not  all  the  courses  or  curriculums  given  in 
Boston  are  conducted  in  the  Divisions.  The  standards  of  work, 
the  admission  requirements,  and  the  regulations  in  the  Divisions 
are  identical  with  those  required  in  Boston  —  the  work  being 
under  the  same  supervision  and  administration  as  that  in  Boston. 
The  Faculty  for  each  Division  is  selected  with  care,  approved  and 
supervised  by  the  administrative  authorities  of  the  School  and 
the  University.  The  content  of  the  courses  are  alike  in  practically 
all  cases,  except  where  there  may  be  sufficient  reason  for  deviat- 
ing from  the  approved  course;  such  deviations,  however,  being 
approved  only  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  elements  involved. 
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Students  completing  the  required  courses  in  the  Divisions  are 
granted  the  B.C.S.  degree  upon  graduation. 

Students  who  find  it  necessary  to  transfer  from  one  Division  to 
another,  or  from  Boston  to  a  Division,  or  vice  versa,  may  do  so 
with  credit  for  work  already  completed.  Those  contemplating 
such  transfers  should  notify  their  local  School  office  before  making 
the  transfer. 


THE  STANDARDS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  is  an  evening  school  of 
recognized  standing  and  is  operated  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing standards: 

a.  A  carefully  co-ordinated  and  well-developed  program  which 
gives  the  student  a  basic  understanding  of  sound  business 
policies  and  principles  from  which  he  develops  a  definite 
marketable  skill  in  business  practice. 

b.  The  development  of  opportunities  of  training  in  specialized 
fields  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  men  interested  in  such 
fields.  The  School  is  more  interested  in  providing  a  thoro 
training  in  fundamental  principles  in  these  fields  than  in 
furnishing  a  detailed  technique,  most  of  which  can  best  be 
secured  thru  daily  contacts  and  experience  in  a  business 
position. 

c.  The  combination  of  business  experience  and  organized  busi- 
ness knowledge,  so  that  the  student  develops  the  abilities 
of  applying  business  principles  as  taught  in  the  classroom  to 
the  daily  occupation  in  which  he  is  employed. 

d.  Tlie  selection  of  the  most  competent  and  experienced  faculty. 
Only  those  men  who  are  qualified  by  experience  to  give 
advice  and  guidance  in  their  respective  fields,  and  who  know 
how  to  impart  effectively  in  the  classroom  business  prin- 
ciples and  their  application,  are  employed. 

e.  The  development  of  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  ethical 
and  moral  standards  and  practices  in  business. 

f.  A  non-proprietary  evening  collegiate  school  of  business  with 
higli  scholastic  standards  devoting  all  its  resources  to  the 
training  of  mature  men  of  worthy  character  and  ambition 
for  positions  of  aggressive  leadership  in  business. 
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METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  instruction  of  the  School  is  based  upon  the  presentation 
and  discussion  of  business  problems  from  which  general  principles 
are  deduced.  These  principles  as  deduced  are  tested  and  applied 
in  turn  by  the  student  in  his  solutions  of  j^roblems  assigned  for 
home  work,  in  written  reports,  and  in  daily  experiences  and  con- 
tacts in  business.  In  so  far  as  possible  the  problems  are  drawn 
from  actual  business  conditions  and  are  so  arranged  that  the 
student  may  have  the  opportunity  to  study  the  conditions  creating 
the  problem  and  to  formulate  a  solution. 

Frequent  short  tests  are  required.  These  tests  are  given  with 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  student  in  the  analysis  of  a  problem 
under  pressure  and  the  crystallization  of  his  thinking  upon  specific 
fundamental  principles  that  have  been  deduced  from  problem 
assignments. 

To  a  certain  extent,  depending  upon  the  course  and  the  time 
available,  written  reports  and  analyses  are  required  of  all  students 
pursuing  courses  that  are  adaptable  to  such  a  method.  These 
reports  often  require  special  study  and  investigation  of  a  business 
problem  where  facts  and  data  are  gathered,  the  conditions  ana- 
lyzed and  a  presentation  made  of  the  findings  with  conclusions 
and  recommendations. 

The  best  available  text  books  are  used  in  all  courses  where  books 
are  needed.  Materials  have  been  especially  prepared  to  meet 
the  needs  of  specialized  fields. 


THE  FACULTY 

The  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  is  made  up 
primarily  of  business  and  professional  men  who  have  had  excellent 
training  and  a  wide  experience  in  the  subjects  which  they  teach. 
Many  of  these  men  are  devoting  much  time  to  a  scientific  study  of 
business  and  have  been  selected  for  the  Faculty  because  of  their 
positions  of  leadership  in  their  i)articular  field  of  specialization. 
The  ability  to  impart  knowledge  and  experience  to  the  student 
in  a  scholarly  manner  and  at  the  same  time  so  that  the  student 
grasps  the  content  and  principles  involved,  and  the  interest 
and  sympathy  with  the  students  who  are  devoting  their  evenings 
to  serious  educational  purposes  are  prerequisites  of  all  instructors 
in  the  School.     The  contact  of  the  student  with  business  men  of 
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sucli  broad  experience,  liberal  training,  and  high  moral  and  pro- 
fessional standards  has  proved  of  great  value;  and  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  factors  to  which  the  success  and  development  of  the 
School  may  be  attributed. 


THE  STUDENT  BODY 

The  student  body  is  drawn  largely  from  business  and  com- 
mercial organizations,  altho  almost  every  occupation  is  repre- 
sented. The  wide  association  of  a  student  with  men  and  women 
from  the  many  different  fields  of  business  and  industrial  activity 
which  may  be  found  represented  in  the  School  is  a  valuable  aid  in 
the  training  for  a  business  career. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  representative  occupational 
groupings  now  in  the  School. 


CHART  II 
Occupations  of  Student  Body,  1923-24 


Ppr 

Occupations                                                                                                                                                   . 

*^                                                                                                                                                        cent 

Clerks 

Miscellaneous 

Bookkeepers 

Accountants 

Executives 

Salesmen 

Factory  workers 

Proprietors 

Secretaries 

Educators 

Buyers 

Cashiers 

Bank  workers 

Professional 

Government  workers 

Treasurers 

34.0 

11.0 

10.7 

9.3 

9.3 

9.2 

5.0 

2.6 

2.5 

2.0 

1.2 

1.1 

.8 

.5 

.5 

.3 

llllllii.. 

Students  entering  the  school  are  relatively  mature  and  come 
with  a  distinct  purpose  in  view.  The  seriousness  with  which  the 
students  pursue  their  courses,  their  maturity,  and  their  experience 
and  close  as.sociation  with  business,  make  it  possible  to  accomplish 
more  and  better  work  in  the  classroom. 
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Chart  III  shows  the  age  classification  of  the  students. 


CHART  III 

Ages  of  Student  Body,  1923-24 


Per 
Ages                                                                                                                                             pgQt 

20  and  under 
over  20  and  under  25 
25  and  under  30 
30  and  under  35 
35  and  under  40 
40  and  over 

23.0 
32.0 
27.0 
11.1 
4.4 
2.5 

The  above  chart  shows  that  6.9%  of  the  student  body  are  over 
3.)  years  of  age,  that  18%  are  over  30  years,  that  45%  are  over 
25  years,  and  that  only  23%  are  20  years  and  under. 

Those  who  enter  the  School  in  general,  do  so  for  one  of  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  To  prepare  for  advancement. 

2.  To  secure  a  broader  and  better  preparation  for  the  responsi- 
bilities of  their  present  work. 

3.  To  secure  a  thoro  and  scientific  University  training  in  business 

4.  To   become   acquainted   with   the   best   and   most    modern 
methods  of  conducting  a  business  enterprise. 

5.  To  enable  them  to  handle  their  own  personal  affairs  in  a 
more  business-like  manner. 

G.    To  discover  their  own  abilities  and  come  to  a  decision  as  to 
their  life  work. 


THE  ALUMNI 

Since  1914,  when  the  first  class  was  graduated,  there  have  been 
719  graduates  upon  whom  the  B.C.S.  degrees  and  15  upon  whom 
the  M.C.S.  degrees  have  been  conferred.     Certified  Public  Ac-   { 
countant's  Certificates  to  the  number  of  113  are  held  by  graduates 
of  I  he  School. 

A  study  just  completed  of  the  alumni  body  reveals  the  positions 
held  upon  entering  the  School  and  the  positions  now  held. 
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CHART  IV 

Comparison  of  Present  Positions  of  Alumni  with  Those  Held  upon 
Entering  the  School 


Upon  entering 


Present  positions 


12.0% 

9.6 
36.1      I 

1.9 
16.8 

1.4 

2.8 

2.8 
.9 

4.8 

3.8 

1.9 
.9 

4.3 

0.0 


Accountants 

Executives 

Clerks 

Proprietors 

Bookkeepers 

Treasurers 

Salesmen 

Educators 

Gov't  workers 

Secretaries 

Miscellaneous 

Cashiers 

Bank  workers 

Factory  workers 

Buvers 


30.1% 
22.3 

9.7 

9.0 

0.6 

4.7 

4.7 

3.9 

2.3 

1.9 

1.6 

1.2 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Compiled  in  April,  1924 

Financial  returns  as  a  result  of  the  training  received  in  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  are  most  clearlv  shown  in  Chart  V. 


CHART  V 

Comp.\r.\tive  Chart  Showing  the  Income  of  the  Alumni  upon  Entering 
THE  School  and  the  Present  Reported  Income 


Upon  entering 

Present  incomes 

0.0% 
9.2 

1,000  to  1,499     ^^m 

22.5                   ^ 
11.4 

,^_ 

1,;300  to  1,999     i^^ 
2.000  to  2,499     HHI^ 

^m                19.5 

■                         13.7 

3.5 

■ 

2,.500  to  2,999     Hi^H 

■                          12.7 

2.4 

■ 

3,000  to  3,499 

■                          12.7 

1.1 

1 

3,500  to  3,999 

1^^ 

6.8 

1.1 

1 

4,000  to  5,999 

^^m 

8.1 

0.0 

6,000  to  7,999 

1                            11.5 

0.0 

8,000  to  9,999 

^ 

3.5 

0.0 

10,000  and  up 

■ 

2.3 

ioo.o'~; 

Total 

100.0% 

Compiled  in  April,  1924 

1.5 


The  average  increase  of  income  from  the  time  of  entering  the 
School  until  the  present  is  127.3%.  The  lowest  increased  income 
shows  a  raise  of  3^%  while  the  most  notable  increase  represents 
a  gain  of  823%,  Only  three  cases  of  decreased  income  are  re- 
ported, one  representing  33^%,  one  25.7%  and  another  8%,  two 
cases  being  changes  of  employment  from  a  mechanical  to  a  clerical 
occupation. 

The  lowest  reported  annual  income  upon  entering  the  school 
was  $260,  and  the  largest  $4,000.  The  lowest  reported  present 
annual  income  is  $1,000,  and  the  largest  $12,000. 

Some  of  the  specific  values  derived  from  the  training  received 
in  the  School  are  referred  to  by  the  alumni  as  follows: 

1.  The  ability  effectively  to  plan  and  control  functions  in  a 
business  enterprise. 

2.  An  increased  confidence  in  handling  complex  business  prob- 
lems. 

3.  A  definite  marketable  skill  with  larger  financial  returns. 

4.  A  greater  sense  of  security,  a  surer  basis  of  continued  suc- 
cess, and  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  moral  and  social 
obligations  to  society. 

5.  A  greater  appreciation  of  the  finer  and  better  values  of  life, 
an  enriched  friendship,  and  a  new  vision  of  one's  life  work. 
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ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

I.     Admission  Classification  of  Students 

All  students  in  the  school  are  classified  as  follows : 

a.  A  Regular  Student  is  one  who  has  fully  met  the  admis- 
sion requirements  and  is  a  candidate  for  the  B.C.S. 
degree. 

b.  A  Conditioned  Student  is  one  who  at  the  time  of 
entrance  to  the  school  has  deficiencies  in  his  previous 
school  work  hut  is  admitted  conditionally  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  B.C.S.  degree. 

c.  An  Unclassified  Student  is  one  who  is  taking  single 
courses  or  groups  of  single  courses  in  the  school  and 
who  at  the  time  of  entrance  signifies  that  he  is  not  seek- 
ing admission  as  a  candidate  for  the  B.C.S.  degree. 

II.     Admission  of  Students 

a.  Regular  Students.  An  applicant  may  be  admitted 
as  a  regular  student  if  he  meets  one  of  the  following 
requirements: — 

1 .  Graduation  from  an  approved  day  high  school  or 
school  of  equal  grade 

or 

2.  Completion  of  15  units  *  of  work  in  an  approved 
high  school  or  school  of  equal  grade 

or 

3.  Men  over  21  years  of  age  with  satisfactory 
business  experience  who  have  certain  deficiencies  in 
previous  school  work,  may  take,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Dean  or  Director,  a  Thorndike  Test 
of  General  Intelligence  for  High  School  Graduates  and 
qualify  for  admission  by  passing  the  test  with  a  score 
indicating  the  general  intelligence  expected  of  high 
school  graduates.  If  deficiencies  in  educational 
background  are  apj)arent  from  interviews  with  the 
student,  an  analysis  of  personnel  records,  or  from  the 
results  of  the  Thorndike  Test,  additional  examina- 
tions or  educational  re(piirements  may  be  prescribed 
as  deemed  necessary  by  the  Committee  on  Admission. 
Cases  of  applicants  seeking  admission  by  this  method 
will  be  considered  individually  with  the  educational 
needs  of  the  applicant  as  a  basis  for  final  decision. 

»f;t.^;I!^'*  '■«P'''^°f  ?  yell's  study  in  any  subject  in  an  approved  day  secondary  school    con- 

«V^r^?l*™^'"''"""^!2'^  "  *'""^''  ?^  «  '""  ^'^''^  '^o'-''-     A.  four  yeai4-  day   secondary  sch^l 
curriculum  la  regarded  as  representing  not  more  than  sixteen  uniu  of  work.      "^""'*^  **^*><*' 
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b.  Conditioned  students.  An  applicant  may  be  admitted 
as  a  conditioned  student .  The  following  rules  govern 
the  admission  and  reclassification  of  such  students : — 

1.  Applicants  18  to  21  years  of  age  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  school  provided  they  have  13  units  of 
approved  high  school  work  and  may  be  reclassified 
as  Regular  Students  upon  the  removal  of  2  units  con- 
dition. Such  students  will  be  permitted  to  pursue 
courses  not  exceeding  four  semester  hours  in  any  one 
year.  Credit  for  the  degree  cannot  be  given  for 
courses  pursued  prior  to  reclassification  as  regular 
students. 

2.  Applicants  over  21  years  of  age  who  cannot 
satisfy  the  requirements  for  admission  as  Regular 
Students  may  be  admitted  as  Conditioned  Students 
Such  students  may  be  reclassified  as  regular  Students 
upon  having  fully  met  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion of  regular  Students. 

3.  Conditioned  students  are  not  eligible  for  re- 
classification by  the  Thorndike  Test  method. 

4.  Courses  taken  in  the  school  may  be  applied 
toward  removal  of  entrance  conditions  upon  the 
basis  of  one  unit  *  for  each  two  semester  hours  of 
work  taken  in  the  school. 

5.  Conditioned  students  must  remove  all  admis- 
sion conditions  and  reclassify  as  Regular  Students 
before  entering  upon  their  senior  year. 

6.  A  student  cannot  offer  the  same  course  both  as 
credit  for  admission  and  for  the  degree. 

c.  Unclassified  Students.  An  applicant  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  an  unclassified  student  and  reclassify  under 
the  following  conditions: — 

1.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  an  unclassi- 
fied student  may  be  reclassified  at  any  time  if  at  the 
time  of  entrance  to  the  school  he  was  eligible  for 
admission  as  a  Regular  or  Conditioned  Student. 

2.  Upon  reclassification  a  student  may  receive 
credit  for  work  already  completed  in  the  school. 
The  same  course  cannot  be  offered  both  as  credit  for 
admission  and  for  the  degree. 

•  A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  an  approved  day  secondary  school,  oo»- 
■tituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work.  A  four  years'  day  secondary  school 
euiriculom  is  regarded  as  representing  not  more  than  sixteen  units  of  work. 
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Admission  of  Women 
Women  are  admitted  to  the  School  under  the  same  conditions  as 
men,  that  is,  under  the  admission  requirements  as  outhned  above. 

Advanced  Standing 
1.     By  Transfer  of  Credit 

Credit  for  advanced  standing  in  the  School  may  be  given  for 
work  completed  in  other  approved  colleges  and  universities  if 
such  work  is  similar  in  content  and  character  to  corresponding 
courses  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  but  under  no 
conditions  will  more  than  thirty-six  semester  hours  of  transfer 
credit  be  allowed  toward  the  Bachelor's  degree.  Irrespective  of 
the  amount  of  credit  earned  in  other  institutions,  students  must 
complete  at  least  one  year's  work  (twelve  semester  hours)  in  the 
School  before  receiving  the  degree.  Candidates  for  advanced 
standing  must  file  certificates  upon  which  transfer  credit  may  be 
based  with  their  application  for  admission.  A  copy  of  a  marked 
catalog  of  the  institution  from  which  transfer  is  sought  should 
accompany  the  transcript  of  record  showing  those  courses  for  which 
credit  is  desired. 

For  the  Master's  degree  not  more  than  four  semester  hours 
credit  by  transfer  will  be  accepted.  Work  offered  for  such  credit 
must  meet  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Admission. 

2.     By  Examination 

Applicants  who  are  seeking  admission  to  the  School  and  who 
desire  to  secure  Advanced  Standing  Credit  tow^ard  the  degree 
must  meet  the  following  conditions: 

a.  A  written  application  for  examination,  on  proper  forms 
secured  from  the  School  office,  must  be  presented  to  the 
Dean.  In  arriving  at  its  decision,  the  Committee  will  take 
into  account  previous  training,  business  experience,  and  other 
factors  showing  the  applicant's  preparation  and  ability  in 
the  subject  or  subjects  in  whch  Advanced  Standing  Credit 
is  sought. 

b.  A  grade  of  75  per  cent  must  be  obtained  in  the  examination 
in  order  to  secure  credit  for  a  subject. 

c.  Not  more  than  twelve  semester  hours  of  Advanced  Standing 
Credit  toward  the  degree  will  be  allowed  by  means  of 
examination. 

d.  The  same  subject  cannot  be  offered  both  for  admission  credit 
and  as  a  basis  for  an  advanced  standing  examination. 
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Advanced  Standing  in  certain  cases  may  be  secured  by  exami- 
nation so  as  to  complete  a  four-year  curriculum  in  three  years. 
Applicants  who  have  had  satisfactory  training  or  experience  in 
bookkeeping,  or  accounting,  are  frequently  able  to  secure  advanced 
standing  credit  in  Accounting  1-2  and  in  some  cases  Accounting 
3-4,  and  by  taking  examinations  in  other  required  subjects  or  by 
taking  added  subjects  each  year  can  meet  all  requirements  for  the 
degree  in  three  years. 

REGISTRATION 

Students  are  urged  to  register  early  in  the  season  and  avoid 
the  rush  and  delay  that  comes  during  the  opening  week.  The 
School  can  give  each  individual  better  service  in  completing 
registration  if  this  is  attended  to  before  the  opening  week.  Stu- 
dents should  file  their  application  for  admission  without  delay  so 
that  their  status  may  be  determined  as  early  as  possible.  Tran- 
scripts showing  previous  education  must  be  secured  by  the  School 
office  and  the  application  must  be  acted  upon  by  the  Committee 
on  Admission  before  a  student's  status  can  be  determined.  This 
naturally  requires  considerable  time.  All  students  who  have  ap- 
plied for  admission  and  have  not  been  notified  as  to  their  status 
before  School  begins  should  report  for  class  work  upon  the  opening 
week  of  School  unless  notified  to  the  contrary. 

Each  student  entering  the  School  for  the  first  time  should  follow 
this  procedure  in  completing  registration: 

1.  File  the  application  for  admission  accompanied  by  the  five 
dollar  ($5.00)  application  fee,  either  in  person  or  by  mail, 
on  the  blank  provided  by  the  School  office. 

2.  Report  to  the  School  office  in  person  on  or  before  the  opening 
of  School  to  fill  out  such  additional  enrollment  forms  as  are 
required.  At  this  time  the  student  should  arrange  his  pro- 
gram of  work  and  as  far  as  possible  adjust  all  matters  regard- 
ing his  status. 

LATE  REGISTRATION 

Students  should  avoid  late  registration.  It  is  fundamental 
that  they  be  present  at  the  first  class  sessions  if  they  are  to  be 
most  successful  in  their  studies  for  the  year.  Tiiose  who  find  it 
necessary  to  register  late  may  be  permitted  to  enter  the  School 
provided  they  have  not  lost  so  nuich  work  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  them  to  proceed  with  the  courses. 
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TUITION  AND  OTHER  FEES 

.Ipplicaiioti  Fee 

Payable  l)ut  once  and  only  upon  initial  application 
for  admission  to  the  University  and  irrespective  of 
the  nunil)er  of  subjects  pursued $5.00 

Year')/  Tuition  Fee  for  Frefthman  Class  (Class  of  19'-29) 

Full  course $111.00 

This  fee  is  payable  as  follows: 

September  ^21 $35.00 

November  16 20.50 

February      8 35.00 

April  5 '•20.50 

$111.00 
A  full  course  implies  attending  three  evenings  each 
week  two  hours  each  evening  throughout  the  year. 
Members  of  classes  of  19'26,  1927,  and  1928,  en- 
rolled in  the  school  during  season  1924'-25,  to 
continue  until  graduation,  yearly  tuition  fee,  for 
full  course  as  per  catalog  of  1924-25. 

Tuition  Fee  (Single  courses)  per  semester $18.50 

Single  courses  as  follows: 
Ad\anced  Accoimting  Industrial  Management 

Auditing  Junior  Accounting  Problems 

Business  Administration  Law  of  Contracts  and  Agency 

Business  English  Law  of  Business  Association 

Business  Finance  Law  of  Bankruptcy,  Suretyship 

Business  ^Management  Problems  and  Property 

Business  Reports  Marketing 

Cost  Accounting  Money  and  Banking 

C.P.A.  Problems  Railroad  Accounting 

Economics  of  Transportation  Railroad  Transportation 

Elements  of  Accounting  Salesmanship 

Elements  of  Economics  Sales  and  Commercial  Papers 

All  tuition  fees  include  a  limited  membership  in 
the  Y.M.C.A.,  or  Y.W.C.A.,  or  similar  organiza- 
tions in  the  case  of  women  (not  including  gym- 
nasium and  natatoriura  privileges). 

Students  who  desire  to  re^•iew  or  are  required  to 
repeat  courses  because  of  failure  are  allowed  one- 
half  of  the  regular  tuition  rates. 
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Examinations 

Intelligence  test  for  admission  by  those  seeking  ad- 
mission in  this  manner.  (Seepage  17,  Section  Ila  3.)       $'2.00 

For  conditioned  examination 2.00 

For  advanced  standing  examination 2.00 

Grachiation 

A  graduation  fee  is  required  of  all  Seniors  who  have 
filed  application  for  the  degree.  Payable  on  or 
before  March  1 ' $10.00 

Certificate 

Certificate  of  Proficiency  when  desired $5,00 

WITHDRAWALS  AND  REFUNDS 

Students  who  are  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  School  are 
requested  to  notify  the  School  office  in  writing  to  the  eftect  that 
they  are  withdrawing  and  to  give  their  reasons  for  doing  so.  This 
notification  should  be  given  promptly. 

As  the  School  assumes  the  obligation  of  carrying  the  student 
thruout  the  year  when  the  student  registers,  and  as  the  Uni- 
versity provides  the  instruction  and  accommodations  on  a  yearly 
basis,  the  Executive  Council  of  the  University  has  ruled  as  follows: 

A.  Applications  for  refunds  must  be  presented  within  sixty  days 
after  withdrawal  from  the  School. 

B.  Credits  and  refunds  will  be  granted  only  as  stated  below: 

1.  Cash  refunds  may  be  granted  in  cases  where  students 
are  compelled  to  withdraw  on  account  of  personal 
illness.  The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
satisfactory  certificate  from  a  physician. 

2.  In  case  a  student  is  sent  out  of  the  city  permanently  by 
his  employer  or  comj)elled  to  cliange  his  working  hours 
so  as  to  prevent  his  continuance  in  the  School,  a  refund 
may  be  granted,  provided  the  application  is  accom- 
panied by  a  satisfactory  statement  from  the  firm. 

3.  Tuition  not  refunded  or  used  may  be  applied  upon 
su])sequent  courses  ])ursued  in  the  School,  providing 
such  courses  are  taken  within  two  years  from  the 
date  of  withdrawal  of  the  student. 

C.  The  application  fee  is  not  refundable,  except  in  case  a 
student  is  forced  to  withdraw  because  of  non-acceptance  by  the 
School,  in  which  case  one-half  of  the  fee  or  $2. .50  will  be  refunded. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

A.   Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  degree 
must  satisfy  the  following  requirements : 

1.  Make  formal  application  for  graduation  in  the  year  in  which 
they  plan  to  receive  the  degree,  at  such  time  and  upon  such 
forms  as  may  be  required  by  the  School  office. 

2.  Must  have  met  the  admission  requirements  and  have  been 
admitted  to  the  School  as  a  regular  student  in  candidacy  for 
the  degree. 

3.  Must  have  secured  a  minimum  credit  of  seventy-two  sem- 
ester hours.  (A  semester  hour  is  the  unit  of  credit  which 
indicates  satisfactory  completion  of  one  sixty  minute  period 
of  classroom  work  or  its  equivalent  per  week  for  one  semester 
of  seventeen  weeks.  A  course  which  meets  120  minutes  per 
week  thruout  one  semester  receives  a  credit  value  of  two 
semester  hours.) 

a.  At  least  forty-eight  semester  hours  credit  either  thru 
advanced  standing  or  thru  satisfactory  completion  of 
courses  in  the  School. 

b.  Not  more  than  twenty-four  semester  hours  credit  for 
successful  business  experience.  This  credit  is  given  on 
the  basis  of  not  more  than  eight  semester  hours  per 
year.  The  interpretation  of  what  comprises  successful 
business  experience  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Dean, 
who  will  take  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the 
experience  and  the  responsibility  attendant  thereto. 
\Yhere  the  experience  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant 
giving  either  partial  or  no  credit,  the  student  may  be 
required  to  take  additional  courses  to  complete  the 
required  number  of  seventy-two  semester  hours  or  the 
degree  may  be  withheld  until  the  student  secures  the 
necessary  business  experience.  In  allowing  credit  for 
business  experience  frank  recognition  is  made  of  the 
general  business  training  which  the  student  is  acquiring 
in  his  daily  occupation.  The  daily  vocation  becomes 
the  laboratory  in  which  the  principles  taught  in  the 
classroom  are  applied. 
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B.  Candidates  for  the  Master  of  Commercial  Science  degree 
who  hold  a  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  or  an  equivalent 
degree  in  business  must  meet  the  following  recjuirements : 

1.  Make  formal  application  for  the  degree  not  later  than 
November  1  of  the  year  in  which  they  enter  upon  graduate 
study. 

2.  Must  complete  two  years  of  resident  study  embodying  a 
minimum  credit  of  twenty-four  semester  hours,  of  which 
four  semester  hours  credit  is  allowed  for  the  thesis.  Not 
more  than  four  semester  hours  credit  will  be  accepted  by 
transfer  of  credit  from  recognized  collegiate  Schools  of 
Business. 

3.  All  work  presented  for  credit  toward  the  Master's  degree 
must  be  of  a  grade  of  C  (75%)  or  better. 

4.  Presentation  of  a  thesis  on  an  approved  subject  in  the 
specialized  field  of  study.  The  subject  and  outline  of  the 
thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  proper  committee  thru  the 
Dean  not  later  than  November  1  of  the  school  year  in  which 
the  candidate  expects  to  take  his  degree.  The  thesis  must 
give  evidence  of  original  study  and  research  and  must  be 
completed  and  filed  on  or  before  May  15  preceding  Com- 
mencement with  the  Board  of  Examiners  appointed  by  the 
Dean.  Two  bound  typewritten  or  printed  copies  of  the 
thesis  must  be  presented  in  prescribed  form  for  the  School 
and  the  Library. 

5.  Pass  an  oral  examination  given  by  a  Board  of  Examiners 
appointed  by  the  Faculty.  Such  an  examination  may  be 
based  upon  the  specialized  field  of  research  and  study  fol- 
lowed in  the  presentation  of  the  thesis,  and  upon  the  rela- 
tionship of  that  specialized  field  to  business  in  general. 

C.  Candidates  for  the  Master  of  Commercial  Science  degree 
who  hold  the  A.B.,  S.B.,  Ph.B.,  LL.B.  or  other  recognized  degrees, 
not  in  the  field  of  business,  must  meet  the  following  requirements 
in  addition  to  Nos.  1,  3,  4  and  5  under  B  above: 

1.  Complete  courses  in  the  School  totaling  fortj^-eight  semester 
hours  credit,  of  which  the  thesis  counts  four  hours  credit. 
Advanced  standing  credit  by  transfer  will  be  considered  in 
subjects  taken  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  if  such  subjects  are 
equivalent  to  those  offered  in  this  School. 


THE  CERTIFICATE  OF  PROFICIENCY 

A  candidate  for  the  Certificate  of  Proficiency  must  meet  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

1.  Must  have  met  the  same  admission  requirements  as  students 
who  are  admitted  to  the  School  as  candidates  for  the  B.C.S. 
degree. 

2.  INIust  have  secured  a  minimum  credit  of  thirty-six  semester 
hours  in  one  of  the  prescribed  two-year  curriculums,  as 
follows : 

a.  At  least  twenty-four  semester  hours  credit  thru  satis- 
factory completion  of  courses  as  required. 

b.  Not  more  than  twelve  semester  hours  credit  for  suc- 
cessful business  experience.     (See  3b,  page  25.) 


GRADUATION  WITH  HONORS 

Honors  are  based  upon  the  excellence  of  the  work  performed 
by  students  in  the  School.  Two  honorary  distinctions  are  con- 
ferred upon  properly  qualified  students  upon  graduation: 

a.  High  honors  to  those  who  complete  all  term  work  and  exam- 
inations thruout  their  course  with  at  least  90%  of  A's  and 
no  marks  below  B. 

b.  Honors  to  those  who  complete  all  term  work  and  examina- 
tions thruout  their  course  with  at  least  50%  of  A's  and  of  the 
balance  75%  of  B's. 

These  honors  are  subject  to  further  conditions  as  follows: 

1.  The  work  must  be  completed  in  four  academic  years. 

2.  Courses  credited  by  advanced  standing,  whether  by 
transfer  or  by  examination,  will  be  eliminated  in  deter- 
mining honors. 

REGISTRATION  OF  CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

In  practically  all  states  provision  is  made  in  the  statutes  for  the 
registration  of  Certified  Public  Accountants.  Examinations  are 
held  either  under  the  supervision  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants  or  of  the  State. 
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In  Massachusetts  under  the  provisions  of  the  general  laws  the 
following  rules  should  be  observed  by  applicants  for  the  exam- 
ination : 

1.  All  applications  must  be  filed  with  the  Board  of  Registration, 
Room  145-A,  State  House,  Boston,  at  least  two  weeks  prior 
to  the  date  upon  which  an  examination  is  to  be  given. 

2.  To  be  registered  as  a  Certified  Public  Accountant  the 
applicant  must  have  a  general  education  equivalent  to  a 
four-year  course  in  a  high  school  of  recognized  standing,  must 
have  had  not  less  than  two  years  of  practical  experience 
either  in  public  practice  on  his  own  account  or  as  assistant 
to  a  practicing  public  accountant  and  shall  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  the  following  subjects: 

Accounting  Theory  and  Practice 

Auditing 

Commercial  Law 

If  an  applicant  fails  to  pass  the  examination  either  in  Audit- 
ing or  Commercial  Law  he  shall  be  required  to  take  a  sub- 
sequent examination  only  in  the  subject  in  which  he  failed. 

3.  Applicants  who  are  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar 
shall  not  be  required  to  take  the  examination  in  Commercial 
Law. 

4.  A  fee  of  $25  must  accompany  the  application.  The  fee 
for  re-examination  in  case  of  failure  is  $10. 

Students  living  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  desiring  to 
take  examinations  in  those  states  should  apply  to  the  proper 
authorities  having  in  charge  registration  and  the  examinations. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  CURRICULUMS 
PRINCIPLES  AND  PURPOSES 

The  curriculuuis  of  the  School  have  been  planned  with  a  twofold 
purpose:  First,  to  give  an  organized  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
basic  principles  and  conditions  underlying  business;  and  second, 
to  give  classroom  instruction  so  intensely  practical  and  workable 
that  the  student  gains  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  everyday  task 
at  which  he  is  now  engaged  or  will  be  engaged  in  order  that  he  may 
acquire  that  technical  knowledge  and  training  which  combined 
with  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  will  be  con- 
ducive to  successful  accomplishment  in  actual  business. 

In  each  of  the  four-year  curriculums  of  Business  Management, 
and  Professional  Accounting,  the  first  year  is  constant  thruout 
and  has  been  so  designed  as  to  give  a  basic  introduction  to  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying  all  business  activity.  The 
mastery  of  these  principles  is  so  important  that  all  students  are 
required  to  pursue  the  first  and  second-year  courses  as  listed. 

In  addition  to  the  four-year  curriculums  leading  to  the  degree, 
one  and  two-year  curriculums  affording  specialization  are  available. 

While  students  are  admitted  to  single  courses  and  while  special 
curriculums  will  be  laid  out  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  stu- 
dents, nevertheless  each  student  is  advised  to  undertake  one  of  the 
organized  curriculums  outlined  below  which  have  been  co-ordinated 
and  balanced  so  as  to  give  the  most  effective  business  training. 
Before  entering  the  School  and  during  the  course  of  his  work  in  the 
School  it  is  desired  that  each  student  confer  with  the  Dean  or  other 
School  officials  with  respect  to  his  program,  his  vocational  prob- 
lems, and  his  progress  both  in  School  and  in  his  daily  employment. 

The  Divisions  are  not  offering  all  the  curriculums  which  are 
given  in  Boston.  The  needs  are  different  in  the  different  cities 
and  it  has  been  found  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  offer  the  same 
number  of  curriculums  in  all  cases.  The  required  courses  in  such 
curriculums  as  are  offered  in  tiie  Divisions  are  the  same  as  those  in 
Boston,  the  electives  varying  to  some  degree. 
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BUSINESS  IMANAGEMENT 

(Formerly  Business  Administration  Curriculum) 

The  Committee  on  Waste  in  Industry  appointed  by  Herbert 
Hoover,  President  of  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Socie- 
ties, points  out  that  50%  of  the  responsibihty  for  the  waste  in 
industrj^  can  be  pLiced  at  the  door  of  management  and  less  than 
25%  at  the  door  of  labor.  While  similar  studies  of  such  an  in- 
tensive and  extensive  nature  have  not  been  made  in  the  fields  of 
finance,  distribution,  accounting,  and  transportation,  it  is  to  be 
\ery  much  doubted  whether  any  of  these  fields  have  reached  even 
the  degree  of  efiiciency  in  management  found  in  industry.  A 
recent  study  made  by  the  Society  for  Electrical  Development  shows 
that  47  men  were  employed  in  distribution  as  contrasted  with  19 
in  production. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts  the  necessity  for  trained  executive 
leadership  and  managerial  ability  in  business  is  apparent  and 
needs  no  argument. 

The  purpose  of  this  Management  Curriculum  is  to  develop  the 
capacity  of  the  student  to  perform  the  functions  of  business  man- 
agement, namely,  Planning,  Organizing,  Deputizing,  and  Super- 
vising. "Management,"  as  this  curriculum  defines  it,  "is  the 
art  and  science  of  co-ordinating  men,  money,  material  and  equip- 
ment so  that  a  high  degree  of  beneficial  results  will  accrue  to 
society." 

This  training  is  designated  for  those  who  hold  or  wish  to  occupy 
positions  as  sales  managers,  ofiice  managers,  management  engineers, 
general  managers,  superintendents,  and  other  departmental  and 
junior  executive  positions.  This  curriculum  develops  those  abili- 
ties and  gives  a  knowledge  of  those  principles  that  are  peculiar 
to  management  and  will  be  exceedingly  valuable  to  that  individual 
who  has  already  acquired  or  is  acquiring  skill  in  his  occupation 
but  who  desires  an  additional  background  for  the  study  of  Manage- 
ment as  related  to  his  occupation. 
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BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT  CURRICULUM 

The  following  courses,  consisting  of  44  semester  hours'  credit,  are 
required  of  all  students  pursuing  this  curriculum:* 

Accounting  1-2,  3a-3b  Economics  1,  2 

Business  Management  1-2,  3,  4,  5-6,  Law  1,  2,  3 

7-8  Marketing  1-2,  7 
English  1,  2 

Other  courses  totaling  -i  semester  hours'  credit  may  be  elected 
from  the  following  courses  when  offered:* 


Accounting  3-4,  9-10,  13 
Economics  3,  5-6 


Law  4 
Marketing  5,  6, 


The  following  is  a  suggested  program  for  students  taking  the 
Business  Management  curriculum  (all  courses  meet  one  evening 
each  week  except  M-8  which  meets  two  evenings  each  week): 


FiHST  Year 


First  Semester 

Elements  of  Accounting  (Al) . 

Business  Administration  (Bl) . 

Business  English  (El) . 


H'rs 
per 

week 


Second    Semester 


Elements  of  Accounting  (A2) . 
Business  Administration  (B2) . 
Law     of     Contracts    and 

Agency  (Ll) . 


H'rs 

per 

week 

.    2 

.   2 


Second  Year 


Managerial  Accounting      (A3b) .  .  2 
Marketing  Problems           (Ml)  .  .  2 
Law  of  Business  Associa- 
tions                             (L2) ...  2 


Managerial  Accounting  (A4b) .  .   2 

Marketing  Problems  (M2)  . .   2 
Sales    and    Commercial 

Papers  (L3) ...   2 


Business  Management 

Problems  (B7) . 

Money  and  Banking  (Eel) . 

Salesmanship  (M7) 


Third  Year 

Business  Management 

2  Problems  (B8) ...   2 

2  Business  Finance  (Ec2) .  .   2 

2  Personnel  Management  (B4) ...    2 


Fourth  Year 


Business  Statistics  (B5) .  . 

Industrial  Management     (B3) .  . 
(Elect  2  hours) 


2  Business  Statistics 

2  Business  Reports 

(Elect  2  hours) 


(B6)...   2 
(E2) ...   2 


*  A  descriptioD  of  these  courses  will  be  found  on  pages  33-51. 
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PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTING 

The  professional  dignity  surrounding  the  work  of  the  pubUc 
accountant  and  the  reward  of  satisfaction  that  accrues  from  render- 
ing a  distinctive  professional  service  to  society  are  compensations 
not  measured  in  financial  returns.  The  junior  accountant  just 
entering  the  profession  will  do  well  if  he  receives  $100  to  $150  a 
month.  Even  this  basis  of  compensation  assumes  specialized 
training.  In  time,  when  he  receives  his  C.P.A.  certificate,  his 
income  should  be  from  $3000  to  $5000  per  year  with  the  possi- 
bility of  even  higher  financial  rewards  as  he  becomes  more  experi- 
enced and  mature. 

In  many  respects  the  future  in  private  accounting  is  more 
attractive  than  is  public  practice.  Large,  as  well  as  smaller,  con- 
cerns are  constantly  searching  for  trained  leadership  for  positions 
of  controller,  treasurer,  or  chief  accountant.  Men  are  wanted 
for  these  positions  who  are  willing  to  assume  at  the  beginning  less 
attractive  and  responsible  positions  but  who  will  thru  the  demon- 
strations of  their  abilities  in  and  knowledge  of  organized  business 
forge  ahead  to  the  larger  responsibilities. 

Technical  training  in  accounting  is  only  one  of  the  necessary 
requirements  for  professional  and  financial  success  in  the  profes- 
sion. It  is  most  essential  that  a  thoro  knowledge  of  accounting 
be  combined  with  an  intelligent  working  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  business  organization  and  management.  Thef 
student  of  accounting  must  be  trained  in  business  law,  business 
organization  and  management,  economics  and  finance,  all  of  which 
are  used  constantly  and  directly  in  the  practice  of  accounting. 
Maximum  success  as  an  accountant  or  an  executive  cannot  be 
realized  without  a  thoro  understanding  of  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems and  principles  of  business  embodied  in  statistics,  finance, 
business  law,  industrial  management,  marketing,  and  English. 

This  Accounting  Curriculum  has  been  carefully  designed  in 
accordance  with  the  above  ideals,  and  with  a  view  of  preparing 
men  for  the  accounting  profession,  and  the  C.P.A.  certificate. 
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PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTING  CURRICULUM 

The  following  courses,  consisting  of  48  semester  hours'  credit,  are 
required  for  the  completion  of  this  curriculum:* 

Accounting  1-2,  3-4,  5,  7-8,  9-10,  English  1,  2 

11-12,  13,  14.  Economics  1,  2 

Business  Management  1-2,  3  Law  1,  2,  3,  4 


The  following  is  a  suggested  program  for  students  taking  the 
Professional  Accounting  curriculum  (all  classes  meet  one  evening 
per  week) : 

First  Year 


First  Semester 


H'rs 

per 
week 


Elements  of  Accounting  (Al) ...  2 
Business  Administration  (Bl) ...  2 
Business  English  (El) ...   2 


Second  Semester 


H'ra 
per 
week 


Elements  of  Accounting  (A2) ...   2 

Business  Administration  (B2) ...   2 
Law  of    Contracts  and 

Agency  (Ll) ...   2 


Second  Ye.a.r 


Advanced  Accounting        (A3) . 
Money  and  Banking  (Eel) 

Law  of  Business  Associa- 


Advanced  Accounting        (A4) . 
Business  Finance  (Ec2) 

Sales     and    Commercial 


tions 


(L2)...  2 


Papers 


(L3) 


Junior  Accounting   Prob- 
lems (A7) . 
Specialized  Accounting      (Ao) . 
Industrial  Management     (B3) . 


Third  Ye.\r 

Junior  Accounting  Prob- 
2  lems  (A8)...   2 

2  Law  of  Bankruptcy,  Sure- 

2  tyship  and  Property    (L4) ...   2 

Business  Reports  (E2) ...   2 


Cost  Accounting  (A9) .  . 

Auditing  (AH). 

Income  Tax  Procedure       (A13) . 


Fourth  Ye.\r 


Cost  Accounting 
Auditing 
C.P.A.  Problems 


(AlO)..  2 
(A12)..  2 
(A14)..  2 


*  A  description  of  these  courses  will  be  found  on  pages  33-51. 
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RAILROAD  TRANSPORTATION  AND 
ACCOUNTS 

A  TWO-YEAR  COURSE  LEADING  TO  A  CERTIFICATE 

In  addition  to  the  four-year  course  in  Business  Management  a 
two-year  course  in  Railroad  Transportation  and  Accounts  is  offered. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Railroads  constitute  one  of  our  largest 
single  industries  and  that  the  whole  fabric  of  our  economic  struc- 
ture is  dependent  upon  the  proper  co-ordination  of  the  transporta- 
tion and  other  productive  systems,  it  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  an 
opportunity  should  be  given  to  men  who  want  to  train  themselves 
for  the  higher  clerical  or  junior  executive  positions  in  transporta- 
tion companies. 

The  course  is  so  planned  that  the  student  may  follow  either  the 
course  in  Business  Management  or  in  Professional  Accounting 
after  he  has  completed  the  Railroad  course,  and  qualify  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science. 

The  following  subjects,  consisting  of  24  semester  hours'  credit 
are  required  for  the  completion  of  this  curriculum;  beginning  with 
the  class  entering  in  the  fall  of  1925. 

First  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Elements  of  Accounting  (Al)  Elements  of  Accounting  (Al) 

Business  Administration  (Bl)  Business  Administration  (Bl) 

Business  English  (El)  Economics  of  Transportation  (Ec-t) 

Second  Year 

Advanced  Accounting  (A3)  Advanced  Accounting  (A3) 

Railroad  Accounting  (A16-17)  Railroad  Accounting  (.\16-17) 

Railroad  Transportation  (B9-10) 
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SPECIALIZED  CURRICULUMS 

Many  students  feel  that  they  cannot  spend  the  time  required  to 
comjilete  a  four-year  curricuhun  but  can  spend  one  or  two  years 
in  intensive  training  of  a  specialized  nature.  Those  interested  in 
such  study  are  advised  to  consult  the  school  office  as  to  possible 
programs  that  may  be  arranged  to  meet  their  special  needs.  Some 
of  the  fields  of  specialization  which  may  be  arranged  for  are  as 
follows : 


C.P.A.  Preparation 

Salesmanship 

Advertising 


Finance 

Industrial  Management 

Life  Insurance 


SINGLE  COURSES 

Any  one  of  the  following  courses  are  usually  offered  and  may  be 
taken  singly  by  those  who  have  had  the  necessary  preliminary 
training  to  satisfactorily  pursue  the  course  they  may  select.  In 
some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  student  to  have  taken  some 
other  course  prior  to  the  one  selected  in  order  that  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  subject  may  be  understood  before  pursuing  the 
more  advanced  course. 

The  following  courses  are  suggested: 


Advertising  Principles 

Business  Administration 

Business  English 

Business  Finance 

Business  Management  Problems 

Business  Reports 

Business  Statistics 

Elements  of  Accounting 

Income  Tax  Procedure 

Industrial  Management 

Law  of  Contracts 


Law  of  Business  Associations 

Law  of  Bankruptcy,  Suretyship  and 

Property 
Life  Insurance 
Managerial  Accounting 
Marketing 
Money  and  Banking 
Personnel  Management 
Salesmanship 

Sales  and  Advertising  Campaigns 
Sales  and  Commercial  Papers 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 

The  letters  and  numerals  following  each  course  title  indicate 
the  classification  and  number  of  that  course.  The  following  key 
is  used: 

A    Accounting  B    Business  Management         E  English 

Ec  Economics  F    Finance 

L    Law  M  Marketing 

All  full-year  courses  are  numbered  with  a  double  consecutive  num- 
ber and  all  semester  courses  with  a  single  number.  The  Adminis- 
tration reserves  the  liberty  of  changing  the  order  of  courses  within 
the  curriculum  or  of  omitting  or  substituting  courses  in  Boston 
or  in  the  Divisions  without  previous  notice.  Not  all  courses  are 
given  each  year,  the  School  reserving  the  right  to  alternate  such 
courses  as  the  Administration  may  deem  necessary.  Students 
should  consult  the  local  schedule  of  classes  for  information  as  to 
courses  given  during  the  present  year. 

The  School  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  in  any  year  any 
elective  or  special  course  for  which  less  than  twenty  enrollments 
have  been  received.  Students  so  affected  by  such  withdrawals 
will  be  permitted  to  choose  some  other  course,  or  in  case  of  special 
students,  a  full  refund  of  all  tuition  and  other  fees  will  be  made. 

ACCOUNTING  (A) 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  following  courses  is  to  present 
Accounting  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  aspire  to  the 
profession  of  accounting,  or  of  those  who  must  use  accounting 
as  a  tool  of  administration  and  management.  The  instruction  is 
planned  with  the  view  of  giving  the  student  a  thoro  working 
knowledge  and  technical  skill  of  accounting  principles,  methods 
and  systems  and  of  developing  the  ability  to  scientifically  analyze 
and  solve  business  problems. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  required  of  all  students  pursuing  a  regular 
curriculum.  Courses  3b  and  4b  are  required  of  all  students  pur- 
suing the  Marketing  and  Management  curriculums.  All  other 
courses  are  required  of  those  majoring  in  Accounting. 

Elements  of  Accounting  A  1-2 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

This  course,  the  introduction  to  the  study  of  Accounting,  is 
presented  in  a  manner  that  thoroly  acquaints  the  student  with 
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the  purpose  of  accounting.  He  is  asked  to  study  the  hahuice  sheet 
and  the  statement  of  profit  and  loss  before  attempting  to  make  a 
complete  record  of  accounts.  Accounting,  as  usually  taught  in 
its  elementary  stages,  calls  for  a  large  amount  of  detail  journalizing, 
posting,  etc.,  which  when  once  mastered  soon  hecomes  monotonous 
and  uninteresting.  The  more  modern  method  used  in  this  course 
follows  the  plan  of  acciuainting  the  student  with  the  importance  of 
the  statement  and  the  balance  sheet  as  reflecting  the  conditions 
of  a  business. 

The  contents  of  this  course  is  as  follows:  scope  of  accounting; 
importance  and  purpose  of  accounting;  financial  statements; 
simple  forms  of  balance  sheet  and  profit  and  loss  statement; 
theory  of  accounts:  principles  of  debit  and  credit;  business  papers; 
books  of  original  entry;  general  journal:  cash  receipts  journal; 
cash  payments  journal;  sales  journal,  purchase  journal  and  simple 
column  work  without  controlling  accounts;  posting  and  trial 
l)alance;  preparation  of  advanced  form  of  statements;  closing 
books;  adjustment  entries;  mixed  accounts;  depreciation; 
accruals;  deferred  items;  simple  reserve  accounts;  capital  vs. 
expense  charges;  advanced  columnar  records  with  controlling 
accounts;   partnership  accounting  with  set  and  consignments. 

Advanced  Accounting  A  3-4 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Accounting  A  l-'-2.  Problems 
illustrating  the  principles  and  practices  of  accounting  are  assigned 
for  home  work,  and  supplementary  reading  on  the  theory  of 
accounts  is  required  each  week.  The  following  subjects  are 
considered : 

The  corporation;  voucher  systems  and  factory  costs;  the  bal- 
ance sheet  and  principles  of  valuation;  aspects  and  causes  of  depre- 
ciation; methods  of  calculating  and  accounting  for  depreciation; 
cash,  mercantile  credits  and  merchandise  inventory;  temporary 
investments,  accrued  and  deferred  items;  permanent  investments; 
wasting  and  intangible  assets;  current,  contingent  and  fixed  lia- 
bilities; capital  stock  and  profits;  surplus  and  reserves;  dividends; 
sinking  funds;  profit  and  loss  summary;  liquidation  of  a  corpora- 
tion: combinations  and  consolidations;  domestic  branch  houses; 
foreign  branch  houses;  suspense  accounts  and  fire  losses;  business 
statistics:  private  books;  building  expenses  and  income;  con- 
solidated balance  sheet;    accounts  and  reports  of  receivers  and 
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trustees;  condensed  balance  sheet  and  income  statement;  surplus 
statement  and  adjusting  and  closing  journal  entries;  mergers, 
fire  losses  and  preferred  stock;  insurance  policies  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  corporation;  branch  houses;  consolidations  and  mergers; 
statement  of  affairs  and  deficiencj^  accounts;  realization  and 
liquidation  account. 

Managerial  Accounting  A  Sh-Ifb 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  those  who  expect  to  engage 
in  administrative  and  managerial  capacities,  and  is  required  of 
all  students  pursuing  the  Business  Management  and  Marketing 
curriculums  and  is  elective  for  students  pursuing  the  Accounting 
curriculum.  In  the  administrative  activities  of  business  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  a  classification  of  policies  and  procedure  and  the 
fixing  of  responsibility  for  the  performance  of  each  class  of  activity. 
This  course  is  given  with  the  view  of  showing  the  relation  of  stand- 
ards and  records  to  the  general  problem  of  management  and 
administration. 

The  following  is  the  course  content:  Relation  of  standards  and 
records  to  business  management;  characteristic  features  of  stand- 
ards and  records;  organization  for  controllership,  for  accounting, 
statistical,  and  budgetary  control,  and  for  ofiice  management; 
administrative  reports;  standard  forms  for  balance  sheet  and 
statement  of  income  and  expense;  analysis  and  interpretation  of 
financial  statements;  standards  and  records  for  sales  operation 
and  control;  purchase  control  and  operation;  records  for  traffic 
control  and  operations;  controlling  production  operations,  cost 
finding,  materials,  labor  and  manufacturing  expense;  personnel 
control  and  standards  and  records;  plant  and  cquijiment  control; 
standards  and  records  for  controlling  l)ranch  house  0])eration;  ac- 
counting for  investments;  control  of  liabilities;  classification, 
allocation  and  control  of  expense  disbursements;  financial  and 
credit  control;  budget  summaries;  i)artnership  and  corporation 
records  and  accounts;   profits  control  and  distribution. 

Specialized  Accounting  A-5 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

This  course  shows  the  application  of  accounting  sy.stems  to 
accounting  ])roblems  in  various  types  of  business.  Numerous 
problems  of  the  following  representative  types  of  business  are 
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assigned  to  the  student  to  be  prepared  and  handed  in.  Hotels 
and  restaurants;  municipal  accounting;  commission  merchants; 
department  stores;  cotton  mills;  refineries;  flour  mills;  cement 
mills;  commercial  banks  and  trust  companies;  brokerage;  build- 
ing and  loan  associations;  Are  and  life  insurance  companies;  land 
development  companies;  lumber  manufacturing  concerns;  coal 
mines;  oil  producing  companies. 

Local  conditions  and  interests  of  the  class  may  necessitate  the 
substitution  of  other  typical  business  enterprises  in  place  of  some 
of  the  above  concerns.  Important  features  relating  to  each  type 
of  business  are  presented  in  connection  with  that  business.  For 
example,  under  hotels  and  restaurants  the  various  plans  of  organ- 
ization, special  cash  systems  and  accounting  for  all  rooms  are 
subdivisions  of  the  subject  to  be  considered.  Under  municipal 
accounting,  nature  of  public  corporations  and  their  organization; 
municipal  finance;  classification  of  accounts;  budget  accounts 
and  accounting  records  and  forms  are  given  consideration. 

Junior  Accounting  Problems  A  7-8 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  work 
of  the  junior  accountant  and  the  C.P.A.  examination  and  is  re- 
quired of  all  students  in  the  Accounting  curriculum.  Throughout 
the  course  the  selection  of  problems  from  representative  types  of 
business  is  made.  The  student's  solutions  are  graded  and  returned 
so  that  he  may  benefit  from  the  careful  review  by  the  instructor. 
Considerable  time  is  given  to  open  discussion  of  the  problems. 

The  more  advanced  phases  of  accounting  are  taken  up  in  this 
course,  such  as  individual  proprietorship;  partnership;  division  of 
profits;  admission  of  new  partner;  dissolution  and  liquidation  of 
partnership;  organization  of  corporations;  capital  stock;  corpora- 
tion bonds;  surplus,  dividends  and  reserves;  corporation  state- 
ments; manufacturing  statements;  dissolution  and  reorganization 
of  corporations;  agency  and  branch  accounting;  foreign  branch 
accounting;  consolidated  balance  sheets;  profit  and  loss  state- 
ments; statements  of  resources  and  their  application;  statement 
of  affairs  and  deficiency  accounts;  realization  and  liquidation 
accounts;  profit  and  loss  adjustments  as  between  years;  property 
accounts  and  depreciation  adjustments;  inventories  and  adjust- 
ments; insurance  and  loss  adjustments;  mathematical  and 
actuarial  problems;  fiduciary  accounting;  club  and  institutional 
accounting. 
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Cost  Accounting  A  9-10 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
principles  and  practices  of  Cost  Accounting  as  related  to  industrial 
enterprises.  The  one  principal  aim  which  is  kept  in  the  foreground 
is  that  of  showing  the  close  relation  between  Accounting  and 
Management.  The  course  endeavors  to  outline  and  present  in 
logical  and  systematic  order  the  essential  steps  in  cost  procedure 
for  industrial  enterprises  of  whatever  nature  and  character.  The 
following  is  an  outline  of  the  course. 

The  philosophy  of  costs;  analysis  of  conditions,  including  a 
survey  of  production  methods  and  physical  plant;  elements  of 
cost;  organization  line  of  authority;  production  departments; 
non-producing  department  costs;  labor  costs;  pay  roll  analysis 
and  distribution;  methods  of  wage  payment;  purchasing  depart- 
ment; materials  costs;  stores;  depreciation;  analysis  of  over- 
head factors;  direct  and  indirect  overhead;  control  accounts; 
work  in  process;  production  reports;  power  costs;  maintenance 
costs;  deferred  and  accrued  items;  standard  units  of  measure- 
ment; administrative  and  selling  costs;  classification  of  cost 
accounts;  property  records;  use  of  graphs  in  presenting  cost  data; 
relation  of  interest  and  cost  figures;  the  use  of  mechanical  equip- 
ment in  cost  work;   cost  statements. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  numerous  problems  are  assigned 
to  the  student  for  home  work.  These  problems  being  based  on 
the  case  method  require  the  practical  application  of  theories  out- 
lined in  the  lectures  and  textbooks. 


Auditing  A  11-13 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

The  course  deals  with  auditing  problems  as  applied  to  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  enterprises.  It  is  a  combination  of 
lectures,  quizzes,  and  proljlem  work,  the  problems  being  based 
upon  C.P.A.  questions. 

Balance  sheet  audits;  complete  audits;  continuous  audits; 
special  examinations;  the  audit  of  balance  sheet  accounts;  the 
audit  of  expense  accounts;  analysis  of  accounts;  the  mechanical 
work  of  auditing;  special  types  of  business  including  mercantile, 
manufacturing,  insurance,  financial  institutions,  clubs,  insurance 
companies,  etc.;  the  preparation  of  audit  programs  and  audit 
reports. 
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Income  Taxes  A-13 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

A  problem  course  in  federal  and  state  taxation  embracing  the 
practical  application  of  the  lO'-il  and  1924  Revenue  Acts.  A  series 
of  problems  covering  the  preparation  of  returns  for  both  the  state 
and  federal  taxes  as  affecting  corporations,  partnerships,  public 
service  utilities,  and  individuals  are  required  to  be  worked  out  by 
the  student.  Attention  to  claims,  credit,  and  abatements  is  given. 
Particular  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  regulations  now  in  force. 

C.P.A.  Problems  A-U 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  Junior  Accounting  Problem 
course  (A  7-8)  and  involves  more  advanced  problems  embodying 
many  of  the  subjects  considered  in  Course  A  7-8.  Several  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  of  recent  C.P.A.  examinations  are  assigned 
for  home  work  and  class  discussion.  These  problems  thru  their 
complexity  and  diversity  of  subject  matter  serve  as  a  thoro  and 
final  review  of  the  whole  field  of  accounting. 

In  addition  to  such  major  subjects  as  consolidated  balance  sheets 
and  statements,  liquidation  accounts,  dissolution  and  reorganiza- 
tion, statements  of  affairs,  this  course  gives  attention  to  profes- 
sional ethics  and  practices,  management  of  accounting  ofiices,  and 
the  relationship  of  the  accountant  to  other  professions. 

C.P.A.  Quiz  A-15 

Six  hours  each  week  for  eight  weeks.     Credit  toward  Master's  degree 
only,  2  semester  hours. 

Beginning  early  in  September,  this  Quiz  is  conducted  for  those 
desiring  to  specifically  review  for  the  C.P.A.  examination  in 
November.  Tiie  Quiz  is  open  to  all  who  have  had  sufficient 
training  and  experience  to  benefit  thereby. 

Ten  hours  of  class  work  are  devoted  to  a  review  of  Business  Law. 
The  remaining  time  is  devoted  to  accounting  and  auditing.  Typi- 
cal C.P.A.  problems  are  assigned  for  home  work  and  class  discus- 
sion. As  a  part  of  the  instruction  in  law,  accounting  and  auditing, 
the  class  is  required  to  sit  for  examination  under  as  nearly  similar 
conditions  as  the  regular  C.P.A.  examinations.  The  papers  are 
carefully  graded  and  returned  to  the  student.  In  the  limited  time 
allotted,  the  class  is  required  to  work  under  pressure  in  order  that 
the  review  may  be  comprehensive  and  thoro.     The  success  of 
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candidates  in  recent  C.P.A.  examinations  is  evidence  of  the  tlioro- 
ness  and  value  of  the  Quiz  as  a  basic  preparation  for  the  exam- 
inations. 

Railroad  Accounting  A  16-17  (Conducted  at  Xew  Haven  only) 

The  course  in  Railroad  Accounting  will  include  the  following: 
Miscellaneous  and  road  and  equipment  accounting  including  dis- 
cussion of  the  Accounting  Department  organization,  general 
principles  of  construction  accounting,  discussion  of  the  classifica- 
tion of  road  and  equipment  accounts,  the  accounting  in\olved  in 
the  federal  valuation  of  railroads  and  its  continuance. 

Freight  accounting  includes  the  discussion  of  classification 
tariff's  and  divisions,  agency  accounting,  general  office  audit,  inter- 
line settlements  rendered  and  received  and  departmental  accounts. 
Passenger  accounting  will  involve  a  discussion  of  accounting  for 
the  various  classes  of  passenger  tickets,  local,  trip,  commutation 
and  zone,  conductors'  collections  and  train  earnings  and  the 
accounting  of  other  revenue  from  passenger  trains,  such  as  mail, 
baggage  and  express. 

Car  accounting  involves  the  handling  of  the  per  diem  accounts 
and  demurrage.  Disbursement  accounting  involves  the  discus- 
sion of  classification  of  operating  expenses,  depreciation,  labor 
and  payroll  accounting,  materials,  supplies  and  stores  accounting 
and  the  handling  of  vouchers.  The  course  will  also  include  the 
general  books  involving  income  accounts,  balance  sheets,  profit 
and  loss,  taxes  and  corporate  accounts,  express  accounting  and 
dining  car  accounting. 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT  (B) 

The  principles  of  organization  and  management  of  business 
enterprises  remain  practically  constant  in  all  types  of  business. 
With  the  complexity  and  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  of 
modern  business,  the  functions  of  administration  and  management 
must  be  clearly  defined  and  maximum  economies  effected.  Thru 
the  problem  approach,  these  courses  aim  to  train  the  student  to 
supplant  guess  work  and  trial  and  error  processes  with  organized 
and  scientific  knowledge  and  management  abilities. 

Business  Administration  B  1-2 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  designed  as  an  introductory  survey  of  the  whole 

field  of  Business  Management  and  Administration.     In  this  study 

the  student  becomes  acquainted  with  the  outstanding  features  of 

the  work  of  the  executive  and  the  relationships  of  the  various 
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functions  operating  within  the  business  unit.  The  student  is 
first  introduced  to  the  underlying  economic  principles  of  business 
management  and  administration.  Later,  he  studies  those  factors 
which  the  business  manager  must  control  and  how  this  control 
is  to  l)e  accomplished. 

In  adtlition  to  the  initial  brief  presentation  of  concrete  eco- 
nomic principles,  the  course  proceeds  by  a  discussion  method 
employing  questions,  problems  and  cases  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  three  broad  problems  of  business. 

1.  The  establishment  of  ])olicics  with  the  setting  of  goals. 

2.  The  planning  and  setting  up  of  an  organization  to  carry  out 
these  policies  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  goals. 

3.  The  operating  or  managing  of  the  organization  itself. 

Typical  cases  and  situations  are  presented  thru  assigned  read- 
ings, class  discussion,  and  the  text,  whereby  the.  student  visualizes 
the  functions  of  the  business  manager  and  executive. 

The  following  subjects  are  considered:  Field  of  business  ad- 
ministration and  management;  conditions  determining  location 
of  business;  changing  location;  location  planning;  administra- 
tion of  personnel;  measuring  aids  of  personnel  administration; 
organization  and  administration  of  personnel  department;  ad- 
ministration of  market  problems;  marketing  forces,  functions 
and  structures;  sales  management  and  administration;  the  work 
of  the  purchasing  department;  administration  of  finance;  the 
manager's  relation  to  financial  organization;  financial  policies 
and  devices;  organization  for  financial  administration;  the  admin- 
istration of  production;  manufacturing  functions  with  reference 
to  control;  scientific  shop  management;  character  of  business 
problems  and  business  judgments;  forms  of  business  risk;  ways 
of  dealing  with  business  risks;  the  form  of  the  business  unit; 
basic  features  of  administration;  essentials  of  organization  and 
management;  types  of  organization;  principles  of  management: 
measuring  aids  of  control ;  analysis  of  business  eases. 

Industrial  Management  B-3 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

This  course  deals  particularly  with  directing  the  application  of 
the  forces  of  labor  and  machinery  to  materials  for  the  efficient 
production  of  a  commodity.  The  course  presents  to  the  student 
the  fundamentals  of  industrial  administration  and  management 
from  the  viewpoint  of  efficient  production,  contented  workers, 
and  service  to  the  community.     The  following  subjects  are  dis- 
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cussed  and  numerous  problems  to  illustrate  each  subject  are  put 
before  the  class  for  solution;  industrial  organization;  types  of 
organization  and  departments;  buildings  and  equipment;  plan- 
ning the  product;  handling  of  materials;  inventory  records; 
production  control;  labor  management;  the  foreman;  wages  and 
incentives;  the  cost  department;  planning  department;  synchro- 
nizing sales  and  production. 

The  viewpoint  of  the  average  size  industry  is  taken  thruout 
this  course  from  the  fact  that  the  student  body  represents  on  the 
average  the  medium  size  organization. 

Person?} el  Management  B-J^ 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

The  purpose  of  .this  course  is  to  clearly  set  forth  the  principles 
and  the  best  prevailing  practices  in  the  field  of  the  management 
and  administration  of  human  relations  in  business  and  industry. 
Administrators  must  deal  with  human  beings  whose  tendencies, 
impulses,  reactions,  hopes  and  aspirations  are  being  revealed  by 
the  study  of  human  behavior.  The  administration  of  proper 
personnel  relationships  is  a  major  staff  function  and  vitally 
affects  the  well-being  of  not  only  the  workers  but  the  organiza- 
tion as  well. 

Among  the  subjects  considered  are  the  following:  The  field  of 
personnel  administration;  human  values  in  business  and  industry; 
reasons  for  a  personnel  department;  functions  of  a  personnel 
department;  sources  of  labor  supply;  methods  of  selection  and 
placement;  hours  and  working  jieriods;  health  of  the  worker; 
a  safety  program;  standards  of  physical  working  conditions; 
training  executives;  training  employees;  arousing  interest  in 
work;  transfer  and  promotion;  shop  rules;  grievances  and  dis- 
charge; job  analysis  and  job  specifications;  supervision  and 
control  of  job  analysis;  labor  turnover;  methods  of  factory  labor 
analysis;  labor  audit  check  list;  wage  determination;  payment 
plans  and  methods;  industrial  risks;  co-ordination  of  staff  de- 
partments; steady  work;  shop  conunittee  organization;  em])loy- 
ees'  associations;  business  value  of  the  collective  bargain;  em- 
ployers' association;  national  industrial  councils;  industrial 
government. 
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Business  Statistics  B  5-6 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

The  prosperity  of  a  business  depends  primarily  upon  the  ability 
of  the  executive  to  anticipate  the  future.  Today's  commerce  is  in 
anticipation  of  tomorrow's  requirements.  An  accurate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  developments  that  are  likely  to  transpire  in  the  ensuing 
months  place  a  business  man  in  a  strategic  position  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  current  policies  of  his  business.  To  forecast  the 
future,  the  executive  must  have  before  him  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  present  as  well  as  the  essential  facts  of  the  past.  Upon  the 
analysis  of  statistics  graphically  presented  in  the  form  of  charts, 
the  executive  can  study  results  and  trends;  with  their  aid  he  can 
not  only  draw  sound  conclusions  but  is  able  to  visualize  his  facts 
and  conclusions  to  his  associates  and  superiors.  The  following 
subjects  are  thoroly  taken  up  in  this  course:  collection,  presenta- 
tion, and  analysis  of  data;  indices  of  business  conditions;  business 
cycle;  index  numbers;  correlation;  use  of  graphs  in  presenting 
business  data;  statistics  as  applied  to  the  sales,  purchasing,  pro- 
duction, accounting,  and  financial  departments;  use  of  statistics 
in  budget  control.  Executive  statistics  and  indices  of  fundamental 
lousiness  conditions  are  considered.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  use  of  statistics  in  presenting  facts  for  policy  making. 

Business  Management  Problems  B  7-8 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

The  tests  of  the  principles  of  scientific  organization  and  man- 
agement are  applied  in  this  course  to  practical  and  fundamental 
problems  in  the  administration  and  management  of  business  and 
industrial  enterprises.  Thruout  the  course  special  attention  is 
given  to  the  determination  of  proper  procedure,  control,  and 
policies.  Fundamental  weaknesses  and  difficulties  experienced  in 
various  types  of  organizations  are  presented  with  the  view  of 
developing  ability  to  analyze,  present  solutions  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  remedies.  Problems  used  in  this  course  are  drawn 
from  actual  situations  experienced  in  the  management  of  typical 
businesses. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  problems  to  be  considered:  the 
method  of  approach  to  business  jjroblems;  the  co-ordination  of 
various  departments;  j)lanning  and  production;  standardization 
of  processes;  statistical  records  and  reports;  personnel  and  labor 
problems;    function  of  the  purchasing  department;    traffic  and 
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transportation  problems;  cost  schedules  and  systems;  distribu- 
tion of  overhead;  budgetary  control  in  relation  to  administration 
and  management;  anticipating  business  conditions  thru  estimates 
based  upon  statistical  information;  sales  management  in  relation 
to  the  administration  of  the  business;  branch  house  operation; 
financial  and  credit  problems;  accounting  organization  and  admin- 
istration; duties  of  the  executive;  the  executive  and  boards  of 
control;  analysis  and  interpretation  of  executive  reports. 

Railroad  Transportation  B  9-10  (Conducted  at  New  Haven  only) 
Railroad  Organization,  including  the  description  and  the  func- 
tioning and  relationship  of  the  various  departments,  Executive, 
Legal,  Traffic,  Accounting,  Purchasing  and  Operating,  and  a 
further  analysis  of  the  sub-divisions  in  the  Operating  Department 
and  the  inter-relationship  including  a  discussion  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  departmental  and  division  form  of 
organization. 

A  discussion  of  the  railroad  plant  including  fundamental  factors 
involving  location  of  railway  line,  such  as  Roadway  and  Track, 
Signals,  Locomotives,  Freight  Cars,  Passenger  Cars,  Freight 
Station  Design,  Freight  Station  Operation,  Passenger  Station 
Design,  Passenger  Station  Operation,  Yard  Location,  Yard  Design, 
Yard  Operation.  Passenger  Train  Operation.  Freight  Train  Opera- 
tion, Train  Rules,  Car  Service,  and  Arrangement  of  Service. 

ENGLISH  (E) 

The  business  value  that  comes  from  the  effective  use  of  good 
English  in  reports  and  communications  is  being  increasingly 
emphasized  by  business  leaders.  All  regular  students  are  required 
to  pursue  a  systematic  course  in  English.  Those  having  out- 
standing deficiencies  may  be  required  to  take  additional  prepara- 
tion in  English. 

English  A 

Four  hours  each  week  during  summer  session  of  eight  weeks.     No  degree 
credit.     One  unit's  credit  toward  removal  of  academic  conditions. 

Students  who  do  not  show  the  ability  to  write  clearly  and  con- 
cisely will  be  required  to  pursue  and  satisfactorily  pass  this  course 
in  addition  to  all  other  requirements  for  the  degree.  The  course 
is  distinctly  of  college  grade  and  undertakes  to  correct  deficiencies 
in  the  training  of  students  whose  command  of  English  is  below 
standard  and  to  adequately  prepare  such  students  for  the  more 
advanced  courses. 
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The  course  gives  practice  in  gatiiering  and  weighing  material; 
the  weighing  and  estimating  of  one  authority  against  another; 
the  use  of  books,  magazine  and  Hhrary  materials;  the  taking  of 
notes  on  books  antl  kx-tures;  exposition,  inchiding  a  treatment  of 
criticism  and  writing  of  reports  and  teclniical  papers;  argument 
and  persuasion,  inckiding  the  preparation  of  l)riefs;  paragraph 
and  sentence  structure;   and  the  mechanics  of  composition. 

Thruout  the  course  the  student  will  be  given  much  practice  in 
writing  upon  business  subjects  and  problems. 

Business  English  E-1 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

For  the  students  of  Accounting,  this  course  stresses  the  business 
report,  commercial  description,  clear  exposition  or  explanation. 
It  treats  of  certain  technical  phrases  which  accountants  must  use 
from  accounting,  business,  and  commercial  law.  Financial  state- 
ments, balance  sheets,  letters  of  application,  sales  letters;  sentence 
and  paragraph  structure  —  all  are  subordinated  to  clean,  clear 
phrasing. 

For  the  students  of  Administration,  this  course  emphasizes  the 
business  report,  clear  exposition,  sentence  and  paragraph  structure. 
Equal  stress  is  laid  on  the  psychology  of  selling  direct  by  mail,  on 
the  principles  and  practice  of  letters  of  application,  credit,  collec- 
tion, adjustment.  The  sales  letter  receives  close  attention  —  the 
form,  the  diction,  the  controlling  idea,  the  psychological  appeals, 
follow-up  methods. 

Business  Reports  E-2 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

In  all  functions  of  administration  and  management,  the  business 
report  is  a  practical  necessity.  The  results  of  months  of  effort  and 
work  are  frequently  summed  up  in  a  report.  The  average  business 
man,  executive  and  junior  accountant  has  given  little  thot  and 
attention  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  report  writing  and 
consequently  many  inefficient  and  half-developed  reports  are  the 
result.  A  good  report  calls  for  a  clear,  forceful,  and  logical  presen- 
tation of  objective  data,  a  conception  of  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  to  be  used,  and  a  careful  and  systematic  analysis  of  the 
conditions  in  the  light  of  the  data. 

This  course  will  give  major  emphasis  to  the  assembling  of  data; 
the  planning  and  presentation  of  data;  the  form  and  display  of  a 
report;  the  construction  of  a  report,  the  style  of  a  report;  the  use 
of  graphs  and  charts;  use  of  opinions;  drafting  recommendations 
and  conclusions;   and  the  presentation  of  the  report. 
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Thruout  the  course  regular  written  assignments  of  report 
writing  will  be  required.  These  reports  must  be  outlined,  care- 
fully planned,  and  written  in  accordance  with  the  basic  laws  of 
unity,  coherence  and  emphasis.  All  papers  and  reports  are  read 
for  the  quality  of  the  English  and  for  the  clearness  of  the  presenta- 
tion and  organization  of  the  material.  These  reports  as  assigned 
will  cover  the  fields  of  accounting,  marketing,  and  management, 
and  will  be  based  upon  actual  cases  found  in  those  fields. 

ECONOMICS  (Ec) 

Economics  is  the  basic  foundation  upon  which  the  general 
principles  of  business  as  a  science  and  profession  rest.  jNIastery 
of  the  underlying  economic  laws  as  applied  to  business  enables  the 
student  to  see  clearly  the  forces  which  business  men  must  make  use 
of  in  arriving  at  solutions  of  their  problems.  An  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  economics  is  a  necessary  factor  in  the  equip- 
ment of  the  progressive  business  man  of  today. 

Money  and  Banking  Ec-1 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

A  basic  course  presenting  an  understanding  of  the  working 
principles  of  money  and  banking  and  their  relationship  to  the 
operation  and  administration  of  business. 

The  following  subjects  are  presented:  pecuniary  system  in 
relation  to  economic  and  social  standards;  regulation  of  govern- 
ment currency;  nature  and  functions  of  credit;  financial  struc- 
tures; credit  instruments;  foreign  investment  trusts;  stock 
exchanges;  trust  companies  and  modern  financial  system;  func- 
tions of  savings  institutions;  the  operations  of  a  commercial  bank; 
financing  of  foreign  trade;  commercial  banking  system;  commer- 
cial bank  in  relation  to  business  cycles;  government  regulation  of 
banking;  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  the  War  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  System;  financial  integration. 

Business  Finance  Ec-2 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.  Credit,  2  semester  hours. 
The  stability  and  success  of  nearly  every  business  is  dependent 
upon  the  accuracy  and  decisive  judgment  used  in  the  management 
of  its  financial  affairs.  A  study  is  made  in  this  course  of  the  finan- 
cial policies  involved  in  the  organization  and  management  of 
business  and  intlustrial  enterprises,  as  follows: 
•     Financial  and  general  considerations  involved  in  beginning  a 
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business;  general  methods  of  raising  fixed  capital;  valuation  of 
intangibles;  financing  changes  in  ownershij);  financing  the  expan- 
sion of  develoi)inent;  financing  doubtful  undertakings;  customer, 
employee,  and  co-operative  ownership;  borrowing  from  the  bank; 
open  market  borrowing;  use  of  the  trade  acceptance;  miscel- 
laneous methods  of  raising  capital;  financial  aspects  of  purchasing 
goods;  cost  and  finance;  financial  aspects  of  selling  goods;  the 
administration  of  earnings;  financial  involvements  of  adjust- 
ments, receiverships,  bankruptcies,  and  reorganizations. 

Investment  Analysis  Ec-3 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

This  course  covers  the  general  field  of  investments  emphasizing 
particularly  the  various  classes  of  bonds  and  stocks  and  showing 
their  relative  merits,  advantages  and  disadvantages  and  how  the 
individual  investor  may  best  handle  his  investments.  Thruout 
the  course  typical  investment  problems  are  presented  for  analysis 
and  solution. 

The  course  is  outlined  in  co-operation  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Investment  Bankers'  Association.  The  subjects  are  treated 
as  follows:  economics  and  investments;  channels  of  investment; 
taxation  and  investment;  government  and  municipal  bonds; 
municipal  financial  statements;  tax  and  debt  limits;  amortization; 
forms  and  rights  of  mortgages;  real  estate  as  security;  mortgage 
debts  and  bonds;  corporation  securities;  business  and  financial 
risks;  dividends,  fixed  charges,  earnings,  and  surpluses;  corpora- 
tion bonds;  mathematical  principles  of  bond  investments;  rail- 
road and  terminal  bonds;  public  utility  and  industrial  l)onds; 
organization  of  the  investment  business;  investment  banking 
houses;  work  of  the  bond  salesman;  the  operation  of  the  stock 
exchanges;  speculation. 

Economics  of  Transportation  Ec-If  (Conducted  in  New  Haven  only) 
The  course  in  Economics  of  Transportation  will  include  the 
following:  historical  development  of  railroads  in  the  United  States, 
correlating  same  with  present  industrial  and  economic  conditions; 
a  study  of  railroad  rates  and  the  economic  problems  involved;  a 
study  of  the  transportation  act  of  1920,  including  consolidation; 
factors  in  valuation  will  be  cited  in  connection  with  the  discussions. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  such  a  knowledge 
of  railroad  economics  as  to  enable  him  to  understand  the  rate 
structure,  public-  regulation,  economic  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  consolidations,  the  transportation  act  of  19'20  and 
certain  aspects  of  valuation. 
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Credits  and  Collections  Ec  5-6  (Not  offered  in  Worcester,  Spring- 
field or  New  Haven  in  1925-26) 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  conducted  in  co-operation  with  the  National 
Institute  of  Credit  and  the  local  Credit  Men's  Association.  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  consider  credit  as  a  phase  of  business 
management  intimately  related  to  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant, 
the  ultimate  consumer  —  in  fact  every  man  who  concerns  himself 
with  selling  or  buying  commodities.  This  course  will  show  the 
possibilities  of  the  credit  department  as  a  factor  in  building  the 
business  upon  a  sound  financial  and  managerial  basis.  Every  busi- 
ness man,  as  well  as  credit  men,  should  possess  a  thoro  knowledge 
of  these  subjects: 

Credit  obligations;  trade  acceptance;  financial  statements; 
sources  of  information;  collection  correspondence;  adjustments 
and  causes  of  failure;  credit  insurance;  retail  credits;  collection 
of  retail  accounts;  bank  credits;  credit  prol)lems;  collections; 
adjustment  and  extension;  insolvency;  bankruptcy;  law  and 
proceedings;  ])roceedings  of  creditors;  claims;  discharge  of 
bankruptcy;  commercial  ethics;  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
a  successful  credit  manager;  the  National  Association  of  Credit 
Men. 

BUSINESS  LAW  (L) 

A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  law  such  as  is  presented  in 
the  following  courses  will  enable  the  business  man  to  formulate 
sound  and  intelligent  judgments  in  the  solution  of  business  prob- 
lems. When  legal  counsel  is  needed,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to 
sense  that  need.  Courses  1,  2  and  3  are  required  of  all  students 
because  of  the  value  that  the  subject  matter  of  these  courses  have 
to  all  lines  of  business.  Course  4  is  required  of  all  preparing  for 
the  C.P.A.  certificate. 

Law  of  Contracts  and  Agency  L-1 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.  Credit,  2  semester  hours. 
This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the 
relationship  existing  between  business  and  the  law.  Acquaint- 
ance with  the  basic  principles  of  law  as  applied  to  business  will 
hel])  the  business  man  to  formulate  sound  plans,  anticipate  legal 
difficulties,  and,  if  necessary,  secure  the  needed  legal  advice  and 
counsel. 
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The  instruction  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  funda- 
mentals of  contractual  relations  in  business  as  affected  hy  various 
classes  of  contracts;  offer  and  acceptance;  consideration;  valid- 
ity of  assent;  construction;  operation;  legality;  and  discharge. 
In  the  study  of  agency  attention  is  given  to  aj^pointments  of 
agents:  ratification  of  an  agreement  with  an  agent;  mutual 
rights  and  duties;  authority  of  the  agent;  the  liability  of  the 
agent  to  third  parties;  and  how^  agencies  may  be  terminated. 
Mu<h  of  the  work  of  this  course  is  based  upon  cases  and  discussion 
of  their  relationship  to  business  problems. 

Law  of  Business  Associations  L-2 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

The  association  of  men  together  in  business  enterprises  is  neces- 
sary and  in  many  cases  is  largely  the  successful  factor  back  of  the 
enterprise.  This  course  endeavors  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  legal  factors  involved  in  the  forming  of  business  associations. 

The  study  of  Partnership  includes  partnership  contract;  firm 
name;  capital  and  property;  mutual  rights  and  obligations  of 
partners;  the  partnership  and  third  parties;  and  dissolution  of 
partnershi]). 

Corporation  law  takes  up  the  consideration  of  the  formation 
of  the  corporation;  stock  and  the  stockholders;  directors  and 
officers;  powders  of  corporations;  foreign  corporations;  and  dis- 
solution of  corporations. 

Na/f.s  and  Commercial  Papers  L-3 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

The  same  purposes  that  underlie  Course  L-1  are  kept  before  the 
student  in  this  course.  The  student  studies  the  application  of 
law  to  business  in  a  manner  that  makes  the  subject  quite  real  to 
him  as  an  asset  in  his  training. 

Bailments  and  Carriers  embodies  a  study  of  the  classes  of  bailees; 
rights  and  liabilities;  bills  of  lading  and  w^arehouse  receipts. 

The  study  of  Sales  involves  parties;  subject  matter;  price; 
form;  warranties;  transfer  of  titles;  rights  of  third  parties;  per- 
formances of  contracts;  and  remedies  of  breach. 

Consideration  is  given  in  Negotiable  Instruments  to  the  pro- 
visions affecting  negotiability;  consideration;  acceptor;  endorse- 
ments; payments;  dishonor;  protest  and  discharge. 

Under  Banks  a  study  is  made  of  the  fundamental  banking  laws 
as  related  to  business. 
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Law  of  Property,  Bankruptcy  and  Suretyship  L-Jf. 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

Property  acquaints  the  student  with  such  considerations  as  the 
difference  between  real  and  personal  property;  law  of  fixtures, 
estates  in  real  property;  fee  simple;  life  estates;  landlord  and 
tenant;  estates  in  trust;  mortgages;  easements;  title  by  deed; 
title  by  descent  and  devise;  administration  of  estates;  and  con- 
veyances. 

In  the  study  of  Bankruptcy  the  purpose  of  the  bankruptcy  law 
and  its  effect  upon  business  is  studied.  In  addition,  the  following 
subjects  are  reviewed;  acts  of  bankruptcy;  voluntary  and  invol- 
untary bankruptcy;  receiver  and  trustee  proof;  claims;  dividends; 
compositions;  duties  and  rights  of  a  bankrupt;  his  exemptions; 
and  his  discharge. 

The  study  of  Suretyship  involves  guaranty  and  surety  bonds; 
liability  of  guarantors,  and  when  they  cannot  be  held;  their 
rights  after  being  held  liable;  surety  bonds  given  by  employees, 
trustees,  corporations,  and  receivers. 

MARKETING  (M) 

With  the  increased  competition  in  manufacturing  and  distribu- 
tion of  commodities  and  the  diversification  of  our  buying  habits, 
it  is  vitally  necessary  that  the  business  executive  know  the  facts 
about  the  product  and  the  market  channels  thru  which  the  various 
commodities  flow  in  reaching  the  ultimate  consumer.  While  the 
increased  use  of  power  machinery  and  the  application  of  more 
scientific  selling  methods  have  somewhat  reduced  the  cost  of 
distrilnition,  the  complexity  of  our  economic  organization  and 
wants  as  brot  on  by  new  conditions  of  living  have  on  the  other 
hand  tended  to  increase  marketing  costs.  Further  reduction  of 
these  costs  and  greater  efficiency  of  operation  must  be  effected 
and  can  only  be  realized  thru  a  scientific  study  and  mastery  of 
marketing  functions  and  problems  as  basic  elements  in  business 
administration. 

Marketing  Problems  M  1-2 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 
A  study  is  made  of  the  fundamental  factors,  the  methods  and 
the  prol)lems  connected  with  the  marketing  of  raw  and  manu- 
factured ])roducts.     This  includes  a  study  of  the  commodities, 
the  markets,  the  trade  channels,  the  distributive  forces,  the  price- 
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determining  factors,  and  tlie  trade  organizations.  Practical 
problems  are  given  the  student  so  that  he  may  gain  experience  in 
working  out  the  best  methods  of  marketing  various  commodities. 
The  point  of  view  of  the  manufacturer  who  has  goods  to  sell  is 
taken  and  an  analysis  is  made  of  the  existing  channels  and  means 
by  which  these  various  connnodities  may  be  most  effectively  and  ad- 
vantageously moved.  The  topics  considered  are:  the  consumer's 
point  of  view;  retail  trade;  wholesale  trade;  materials,  equip- 
ments, and  supplies;  sales  management;  brands;  trade  marks  and 
advertising;  sales  correspondence;  price  policies.  In  connection 
with  the  above  topics,  considerable  attention  is  given  to  marketing 
policies,  trade  information,  trade  channels,  and  the  functioning  of 
marketing  organizations.  The  course  is  conducted  entirely  as  a 
problem  course.  Students  are  required  to  work  upon  typical  prob- 
lems drawn  from  the  marketing  and  merchandising  field. 

Retail  Store  Management  M  3-4  (Not  offered  in  Worcester,  Spring- 
field, and  New  Haven  in  lO^o-SG) 

Two  hours  each  week  thruout  the  year.     Credit,  4  semester  hours. 

This  course  aims  to  jjresent  by  means  of  carefully  selected 
cases  the  management  problems  arising  in  the  operation  of  a  retail 
store.  Emphasis  is  given  to  three  major  types  of  retail  store, 
namely,  the  department  store,  the  small  retail  store,  and  the 
chain  store.  The  problems  and  cases  are  selected  with  a  view  of 
bringing  out  the  important  factors  in  retailing  and  to  illustrate 
the  api:)lication  of  recognized  principles  to  merchandising  and  store 
management. 

The  following  subjects  are  treated:  store  location;  layout; 
organization  and  equipment;  selling  problems,  such  as,  advertis- 
ing, display,  supervision  of  sales  force,  credit,  returns  and  allow- 
ances, delivery,  complaints  and  adjustments,  and  personal  service; 
personnel  problems  of  executives  and  non-executives;  training 
and  education  of  staff;  stock  problems,  including  transportation, 
receiving,  marking,  reserve  stock,  stock  records,  and  inventories; 
statistics  in  selling,  stock,  buying,  personnel,  financial  and  general 
operating;  buying  problems  such  as  organization,  plans,  sources, 
methods,  terms  and  discounts;  accounting  problems  involving 
classification  of  accounts  and  distribution  of  operating  expenses; 
administrative  problems,  such  as  i)rice  policies,  merchandise 
classification,  stock  control,  insurance,  taxation,  finances,  and 
executive  functions. 
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Adverfisiny  Principles  M-5 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  (1)  for  those  who  are  interested  in  advertising  as  a 
profession;  (2)  for  advertising  men  wlio  need  to  perfect  their 
knowledge  of  the  field  and  qualify  for  advancement;  (3)  for 
merchants  and  others  engaged  in  distribution  who  wish  to  co-ordi- 
nate their  selling  plans  w^ith  advertising;  (4)  for  business  or  pro- 
fessional men  v»'ho  wish  to  apply  the  principles  of  advertising  to 
their  own  business. 

The  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  following  topics:  problems 
and  scope  of  advertising;  place  of  advertising  in  business;  analysis 
of  the  problem;  methods  of  investigation  for  facts  and  data;  analy- 
sis and  selection  of  appeals;  determining  the  value  of  appeals  thru 
the  analysis  of  human  nature  and  by  field  tests;  sex  and  class 
differences;  suggestive  advertising;  argumentative  advertising; 
truth  in  advertising;  headlines;  illustrations;  size  of  advertise- 
ments; color;  layout  and  typography;  trade-marks;  packages, 
cartons,  and  labels;  consideration  of  mediums;  magazines; 
newspapers;  direct  mail  materials;  street  car  cards;  posters  and 
^iiiscellaneous  mediums;  special  fields  of  advertising  such  as 
national,  retail,  foreign  and  financial  advertising. 

Sales  and  Advertising  Campaigns  M-G 

Two  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  sales  and  advertising  man- 
agement in  an  intensive  manner.  Modern  sales  and  advertising 
campaigns  are  carefully  studied  and  analyzed  as  problems  con- 
fronting the  executive.  Thruout  the  course  the  student  will  be 
required  to  present  carefully  worked  out  plans  for  specific  cam- 
paigns of  marketing. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  such  practical  ijrol)lems  as  selecting 
and  training  a  sales  force;  sales  personnel  administration;  sales 
budgeting;  promotion  of  sales  and  advertising  policies;  planning 
layout  and  operation  of  campaigns;  use  of  statistics  and  analysis 
research;   market  analysis. 

Salesmanship  M-7 

Two  liours  each  week  during  one  semester.  Credit,  2  semester  hours. 
This  course  shows  the  student  (1)  how  to  apply  sales  principles; 
(2)  how  to  solve  sales  ])rol)lems  in  wholesale,  retail  and  specialty 
fields;  (3)  how  to  handle  selling  difficulties;  (4)  how  to  apply  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  to  business  problems;  (5)  how  to 
cultivate  a  strong  and  interesting  ])ersonality;    (0)  the  ai)plication 
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of  psychology  to  sales  conditions.  Much  attention  is  given  in  the 
course  to  the  personal  development  of  tiie  salesman,  methods  of 
developing  for  analyzing  the  goods,  the  buyer,  the  field  of  work, 
and  the  sales  processes. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  course:  the  psychology  of 
selling;  factors  in  selling;  knowing  the  goods;  analyzing  human 
nature;  planning  the  sales  talk  and  approach;  winning  the  cus- 
tomer's confidence;  obtaining  an  audience;  arousing  the  cus- 
tomer's interest;  creating  desire;  securing  favorable  decision  and 
action;  handling  ol)jections;  closing  the  sale;  and  holding  the 
trade.  Much  attention  thruout  tiie  course  is  given  to  the  problems 
of  personal  development  of  the  student  from  the  viewpoint  of  his 
becoming  an  effective  salesman  and  in  selling  his  services. 

Life   Insura7}ce    Underwriting   MS    (Not    offered    in    Worcester, 
Springfield  or  New  Haven  in  1925-26) 

Four  hours  each  week  during  one  semester.     Credit,  -t  semester  hours. 

The  main  purpo.se  of  this  course  is  to  train  men  in  the  essentials  of 
Life  Insurance  service  and  .selling.  The  course  has  been  prepared 
by  members  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Life  Insurance  Underwriters  and  has  the  approval  of  the 
National  Association,  the  Canadian  Life  Insurance  Underwriters 
and  the  local  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Underwriters.  (A 
special  folder  fully  describing  the  course  will  be  .sent  upon  request.) 

The  course  is  so  arranged  that  it  logically  divides  into  two  parts; 
first,  the  presentation  of  principles  and  methods  followed  by  dis- 
cussion;   and  .second,  the  presentation,  analysis  and  solution  of 
problems  illustrating  the  principles  and  methods.     The  principles 
co^isidered  are:    life  insurance  salesmanship;    human  needs;    the 
life  underwriter;   insurance  for  needs;   amount  of  life  insurance  to 
carry;     insurance   survey;     insurance  estate;    the   pre-approach 
the  approach;    ordinary  life  insurance;    technique  of  approach 
non-forfeiture;      managing    the    interview;     overhead    expenses 
methods  of  appeal;  surplus  and  dividends;  annuities;  selling  plans 
contract  policies;    the  application;    meeting  objections;    the  ordi- 
nary  life;    answering  objections;    non-forfeiture   of   values;     the 
close;    dividends;    closing  suggestions;    limited  i)ayment,  endow- 
ment and  term  policies,  service  of  policy;   life  policy  i)rol)lem. 

The  problem  aspect  of  the  course  embodies  S'-i  different  problems, 
taking  into  consideration:  methods  of  prospecting;  budgeting; 
making  a{)proaches;  organizing  and  jiresenting  selling  interviews; 
outline  of  addresses;  computation  of  mortality;  saving  and 
annuity  funds;  handling  and  meeting  objections;  etc. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

The  school  year  is  thirty-four  weeks  in  length,  exclusive  of  the 
time  allowed  for  vacation,  and  is  divided  into  two  semesters  of 
seventeen  weeks  each.  The  last  week  of  each  semester  is  devoted 
to  examinations. 

ATTENDANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  The  student  must  attend  at  least  one-half  of  the  sessions  in 
a  course  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  take  the  final  examination 
therein. 

2.  If  the  student  attends  at  least  75%  of  the  sessions  in  a 
course,  he  is  entitled  to  take  the  final  examination  therein  and 
will  pass  if  he  attains  a  grade  of  D-  (60%)  in  the  final  examination. 

3.  If  the  student  attends  between  50%  and  75%  of  the  sessions 
in  a  course,  he  must  furnish  satisfactory  excuse  to  the  Committee 
on  Attendance  for  the  absence  under  75%  attendance  in  order  to 
be  permitted  to  take  the  final  examination  therein  and,  further, 
he  must  attain  a  grade  of  C-  (70%)  in  the  final  examination  in 
order  to  pass  in  such  course  or  courses. 

4.  A  student  must  have  an  aggregate  attendance  of  at  least 
two-thirds  of  all  sessions  scheduled  for  him  in  a  given  year  in  order 
to  be  enrolled  the  year  following  as  a  regular  student. 

5.  A  student  must  have  an  aggregate  attendance  of  at  least 
two-thirds  of  all  sessions  scheduled  for  him  in  his  entire  curriculum 
in  order  to  qualify  in  attendance  for  his  degree.  No  exception  is 
made  to  this  rule. 

6.  In  order  to  receive  credit  for  attendance  at  a  session,  a 
student  must  be  present  in  the  classroom  during  the  entire  period 
unless,  upon  satisfactory  excuse,  his  presence  for  a  shorter  period 
is  accepted  by  the  Committee  on  Attendance. 

TERM  WORK 

1.     In  the  following  courses  systematic  problems  and  assigned 
written  work  to  be  completed  outside  of  class  hours  is  required: 
All  Accounting  Courses  Business  Management  Problems 

English  Courses  Credit  and  Collections 

Business  Reports  Marketing  Problems 

Business  Statistics  Retail  Store  Management 

Advertising  Principles  Advertising  and  Sales  Campaigns 
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and  in  such  other  courses  as  the  instructor  may  from  time  to  time 
specify. 

2.  In  those  courses  where  systematic  problems  and  assi<^ned 
written  home  work  is  required,  the  student  must  receive  a  passing 
grade  both  in  term  work  and  the  final  examination  in  order  to  be 
entitled  to  credit  in  the  course.  Students  failing  to  receive  a 
passing  grade  for  term  work  will  be  re^iuired  to  repeat  the  course 
in  its  entirety  in  order  to  receive  credit  therein. 

3.  In  those  courses  where  no  systematic  problem  and  assigned 
written  home  work  is  required,  the  mid-year  and  final  examinations 
shall  be  the  determining  factors  as  to  the  student's  success  in  the 
course.  In  half-year  courses  the  final  examination  shall  be  the 
sole  determining  factor;  in  full-year  courses,  the  mid-year  exami- 
nation shall  count  as  one-third  and  the  final  examination  as  two- 
thirds  in  computing  the  final  grade,  except  that  discretionary 
with  the  instructor,  class  discussion  and  written  tests  may  enter 
into  the  determination  of  the  final  grade. 

4.  Deduction  will  be  made  from  written  assignments  lacking 
form,  arrangement,  structure,  and  good  spelling.  Students  per- 
sistently doing  poor  work  in  English  w411  be  required  to  complete 
additional  study  and  practice  in  English  composition  before  being 
permitted  to  receive  the  degree  from  the  School. 


ASSIGNED  HOME  WORK  —  CURRENT  AND  LATE 

In  courses  where  systematic  problems  and  assigned  written  work 
are  required,  the  Dean  in  conference  with  each  individual  instruc- 
tor determines  the  time  limits  and  conditions  under  which  such 
work  is  to  be  completed.  Credit  in  a  course  is  dependent  upon  the 
promptness  and  regularity  with  which  such  work  is  turned  in. 

EXAMINATIONS 

1.  Final  examinations  are  required  upon  completion  of  all 
courses. 

2.  Mid-year  examinations  are  required  at  the  close  of  the  first 
semester  in  all  full-year  courses. 

3.  Under  no  circumstances  will  special  examinations  be  given  in 
any  course.  Students  desiring  to  take  examinations  must  either 
take  the  regular  scheduled  examinations  at  the  end  of  each  course, 
or  the  regular  make-up  examinations  as  scheduled. 
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4.  One  make-up  examination  is  allowed  for  the  final  examina- 
tion in  each  course  and  is  regularly  given  every  year,  those  in 
Senior  subjects  in  the  spring  and  those  in  Junior,  Sophomore  and 
Freshman  subjects  in  September,  For  those  who  fail  to  take  or 
fail  to  pass  the  final  examination  in  a  semester  course  at  mid-years, 
a  make-up  examination  will  be  given  within  one  month  after  the 
grades  are  reported.  A  student  may  take  as  a  make-up  any  final 
examination  corresponding  to  the  one  in  which  he  has  failed. 

5.  Make-up  examinations  for  those  who  fail  in  mid-year  exami- 
nations will  be  provided  within  one  month  after  the  grades  are 
reported.  Students  failing  to  take  a  mid-year  examination  or  an 
examination  at  the  make-up  period  will  be  given  a  grade  of  zero  (0) 
for  the  mid-year  examination. 

6.  The  examination  grade  of  a  full-year  course  is  determined 
by  counting  the  mid-year  examination  as  one-third  and  the  final 
examination,  which  will  be  a  comprehensive  examination  covering 
the  whole  year's  work,  as  two-thirds. 

7.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  pass  in  any  course  unless  he 
has  received  a  passing  grade  in  the  final  examination.  In  full-year 
courses,  failure  of  the  mid-year  examination  does  not  necessarily 
presuppose  failure  in  the  course,  provided  the  final  examination 
is  passing  and  the  examination  grade  referred  to  in  Rule  6  (above) 
is  passing. 

8.  A  student  who  has  failed  in  a  course  must  remove  his  condi- 
tion not  later  than  September  of  the  year  following  that  in  which 
his  failure  occurs. 

9.  A  student  who  fails  in  a  final  examination  in  a  given  course 
receives  credit  for  only  60  per  cerrt  in  the  make-up  even  if  he 
obtains  a  higher  grade  in  the  make-up  examination. 

10.  Failure  on  the  make-up  examination  or  in  the  term  work 
requires  the  student  to  repeat  the  course  involved  in  its  entirety. 

11.  The  receipt  of  a  passing  mark  in  a  course  precludes  a 
student  from  another  examination  therein. 

12.  If  a  student  for  good  cause  does  not  take  a  final  or  mid- 
year examination,  he  may  take  it  at  the  next  scheduled  examina- 
tion in  the  subject  and  receive  credit  as  for  a  first  examination. 

13.  For  each  make-up  examination  taken  by  students  who 
either  have  failed  to  take  or  have  previously  failed  the  correspond- 
ing examination,  a  fee  of  two  dollars  ($2.00)  is  charged  —  payable 
in  advance.  A  receipt  nmst  be  presented  to  the  person  in  charge  of 
the  examination. 

14.  Mid-year  examination  books  and  papers  may  be  returned 
to  the  students  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.     Final  examina- 
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tion  books  are  not  returned,  but  may  be  seen  at  the  office  not  later 
than  one  month  after  grades  have  been  sent  out. 

TESTS 

1.  Each  class  test  not  taken  by  a  student  will  count  as  zero. 
Make-up  tests  may  be  given  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

2.  On  each  test  failed  the  student  will  receive  the  grade  given. 

3.  Make-up  tests  for  the  purpose  of  raising  grades  are  not 
permitted. 

REMOVAL  OF  CONDITIONS 

1.  No  credit  is  given  in  the  same  subject  toward  removal  of 
entrance  conditions  and  completion  of  credits  toward  the  B.C.S. 
degree. 

2.  Any  student  who  fails  to  pass  a  sufficient  number  of  courses 
during  two  successive  years  may  be  dropped  from  the  School  or 
required  to  meet  such  conditions  as  are  deemed  advisable  by  the 
Committee  on  Administration. 

3.  No  student  who  fails  on  account  of  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  conditions  to  receive  his  degree  in  due  course,  will  be  per- 
mitted to  remove  his  conditions  and  receive  his  degree  later  than 
two  years  after  the  graduation  of  his  regular  class,  except  by  special 
authorization. 

4.  Repeating  any  course  involves  complete  repetition,  as  if  the 
work  were  being  taken  for  the  first  time. 

5.  Upon  the  student  rests  the  responsibility  of  ascertaining 
whether  he  has  either  academic  or  collegiate  conditions  and  what 
must  be  done  to  remove  them. 

GRADES 

1       The  following  system  of  grading  is  in  use: 
A     Excellent  D     Pass 

B     Good  F     Failure 

C     Fair 

2.  Deficiency  reports  are  issued  twice  a  year,  on  or  about 
December  1,  and  April  1. 

3.  Grade  reports  are  mailed  to  the  students  from  the  office  of 
the  Dean  or  of  the  Educational  Director  in  charge  of  the  Division. 
Under  no  circumstances  are  grades  given  out  over  the  telephone. 
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k. 


PROMOTION 

1.  A  student  cannot  be  regularly  classified  as  a  Senior  unless,  at 
the  opening  of  his  senior  year  he  has  removed  all  entrance  condi- 
tions and  has  credit  for  thirty-four  semester  hours  of  academic 
work  exclusive  of  credit  for  business  experience. 

2.  Sophomores  may  be  promoted  to  the  Junior  class,  if  they  do 
not  have  Freshman  conditions,  and  provided  they  do  not  have 
Sophomore  conditions  exceeding  four  semester  hours. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 
HISTORY  OF  NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

The  incorporation  of  Northeastern  University  of  the  Boston 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  March,  IDIG,  marked  the 
cuhnination  of  a  notable  development.  The  University  is  the 
realization  of  an  ideal  carefully  worked  out  and  persistently  fol- 
lowed for  many  years.  One  of  the  first  lines  of  endeavor  of  the 
Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  after  its  establish- 
ment in  18.51,  was  the  opening  of  evening  classes  for  young  men. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  1896  that  the  actual  foundations  for  the 
University  were  laid.  The  larger  number  of  courses  offered  required 
a  more  comprehensive  organization.  Gradually  the  courses  were 
grouped  under  separate  schools  and  additional  courses  were  offered 
to  comj^lete  the  curriculum  of  each  school. 

The  School  of  Law,  established  in  1898,  was  incorporated  in 
1904  with  degree-granting  power.  Founded  in  1907,  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Finance  was  authorized  in  1911  to  confer  the  de- 
grees of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Commercial  Science.  The  School 
of  Engineering  was  opened  in  1909  and  given  power  in  1920  to 
confer  the  following  degrees:  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering, 
Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Bachelor  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  and  Bachelor  of  Chemical  Engineering.  The  School 
of  Business  Administration  was  opened  in  September,  19'-2'-2,  and 
has  the  right  to  grant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. In  addition,  the  Evening  Polytechnic  School,  the 
Huntington  School  for  Boys,  the  Northeastern  Preparatory  School, 
the  Automotive  School,  and  the  Vocational  Institute  are  conducted 
under  the  administration  of  the  University.  In  March,  19'-2'3, 
the  University  was  granted  general  degree-granting  power  In'  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature.  Divisions  of  the  University  offering 
evening  instruction  have  been  established  at  Worcester,  Springfield, 
Bridgeport,  New  Haven  and  Providence.. 


LIBRARIES 

1.  The  students  of  the  School  in  Boston  have  available  for 
their  use  the  reference  library  of  the  L'niversity,  consisting  of 
several  thousand  carefully  selected  volumes.  In  this  library  are 
necessary  books  on  business  administration,  accounting,  marketing, 
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and  industrial  management  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the 
School.  The  general  library  of  the  Boston  Y.M.C.A.  is  available 
for  student  use.  Current  business  periodicals  and  the  leading 
business  services  are  also  provided.  The  reading  rooms  of  the 
library  are  open  from  9:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.  daily. 

In  the  Divisions  at  Worcester,  Springfield  and  Providence  small 
libraries  are  being  built  up  with  the  most  modern  books  upon  busi- 
ness subjects. 

2.  All  members  of  the  School  in  Boston,  .whether  resident  or 
non-resident  students,  have  the  privilege  of  taking  books  from  the 
Boston  Public  Library  and  of  using  the  Library  for  general  refer- 
ence and  reading.  The  same  privilege  is  accorded  the  students  of 
the  Divisions  for  the  use  of  the  Libraries  in  their  respective  cities. 

EXPENSES  FOR  BOOKS  AND  MATERIALS 

The  expenses  for  books  and  materials  varies  according  to  the 
course  or  group  of  subjects  taken.  The  minimum  is  approximately 
$3  and  the  maximum  about  $20  for  a  year. 

NOTIFY  THE  OFFICE  IMMEDIATELY 

1.  Of  change  of  address. 

2.  Of  withdrawal  from  any  course  —  otherwise  the  fee  for  that 
course  will  be  charged. 

3.  Of  withdrawal  from  the  school,  giving  date  of  the  last 
lecture  attended. 

THE  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Northeastern  University  is  conducted  by  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and,  though  non-sectarian,  is  thoroughly 
Christian  in  character.  Students  are  encouraged  to  participate 
in  the  activities  of  the  Association  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  their 
own  particular  religious  beliefs.  However,  a  student  should  not 
hesitate  about  entering  the  school  because  of  religious  faith,  no 
attempt  being  made  to  influence  one  to  participate  in  activities 
which  are  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  his  particular  religion. 

RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES 

Students  are  cordially  welcomed  and  urged  to  participate  in  all 
the  activities  of  the  Y.M.C.A. —  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  feel 
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free  to  do  so  to  the  largest  extent  possible.  In  connection  with  the 
various  departments  of  each  Association,  an  ample  social  and 
religious  program  is  provided,  so  that  all  men  should  be  al)le  to 
find  that  type  of  activity  in  which  they  are  most  interested.  Full 
information  may  be  received  on  inquiry. 


SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 

The  worthwhileness  of  wholesome  social  activities  among 
students  is  recognized  by  the  school  authorities,  and  students  are 
encouraged  to  form  organizations  which  will  stimulate  the  best 
types  of  social  activities.  The  evening  school  student  naturally 
finds  the  time  which  he  can  give  to  activities  outside  of  his  required 
work  limited,  and  for  this  reason  his  program  of  activities  must  be 
selected  with  care  and  judgment. 

EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

While  the  School  does  not  definitely  promise  employment, 
every  effort  is  made  to  render  the  most  effective  type  of  service, 
to  students  and  alumni  alike.  This  phase  of  service  is  in  charge  of 
the  School  office  and  all  requests  for  placement  or  men  to  fill 
positions  should  be  referred  to  tlie  office.  The  several  Alumni 
Associations  co-operate  with  the  University  authorities  in  handling 
the  placement  work. 

BUILDINGS 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  is  housed  in  the  Y.M.C.A. 
buildings  in  Boston,  Worcester,  Springfield,  Providence  and  New 
Haven.  The  locations  of  these  splendid  facilities  are  convenient 
in  all  cases  to  main  lines  of  transportation  and  are  in  or  near  the 
heart  of  the  business  centers  of  these  cities. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Each  building  has  excellent  facilities  in  the  nature  of  gym- 
nasiums, swimming  pools,  and  other  recreative  privileges.  School 
of  Commerce  and  Finance  men  are  urged  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  for  physical  training.  Men  who  are  employed 
in  office  or  indoor  occupations  and  who  are  pursuing  a  strenuous 
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evening  program  of  training  and  study  should  plan  to  take  some 
adequate  and  systematic  form  of  exercise  in  order  that  they  may 
not  impair  their  health  and  that  they  may  do  the  most  effective 
work. 

REDUCED  GYMNASIUM  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 

In  order  to  bring  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  within  the  means 
of  every  student,  special  reduced  rates  are  granted. 

OTHER  RECREATIVE  OPPORTUNITIES 

Other  recreative  opportunities  of  widely  varied  nature  are 
offered  in  the  form  of  billiard  rooms,  libraries,  game  rooms,  social 
rooms,  etc.  The  Y.M.C.A.'s  in  which  the  School  is  located  are 
equipped  for  almost  every  type  of  clean,  virile,  and  wholesome 
activity  of  interest  to  men. 

ALUMNI  CLUBS 

Northeastern  University  Club. 

The  Northeastern  LTniversity  Club  of  Boston  was  organized  in 
the  spring  of  1921  with  graduates  of  the  Schools  of  Law,  Commerce 
and  Finance,  and  Engineering  as  charter  members. 

The  purpose  of  the  Club  is  to  promote  social  activities  among 
the  alumni  of  Northeastern  LTniversity;  to  perpetuate  the  North- 
eastern spirit  in  the  business  life  of  the  community;  to  give  to 
their  Alma  Mater  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  the  alumni  in 
the  School  and  in  business  and  professional  activities  since  their 
graduation. 

Any  man  of  good  character,  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  any  of  the  schools  of  Northeastern  University 
granting  a  degree,  or  who  has  attended  such  schools  for  a  period 
of  two  full  years,  is  eligible  for  membership. 

Alumni  Association  (Boston) 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
sustains  a  vital  interest  in  the  School  and  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Membership  is  open  to  any  graduate  of  the  School.  A 
number  of  social  and  fellowship  gatherings  are  held  each  year. 
The  Alumni  News  Bulletin  is  issued  each  month  and  carries  items 
of  general  interest  to  all  alumni. 
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Alumni  Association  (Springfield  Division) 

Officers:  President,  Donald  W.  Macaulay  '24;  Vice-President, 
Edward  P.  Grace  ''■24;  Vice-President,  David  W.  Grinishaw  ''24; 
Vice-President,  Calvin  D.  Geer  '23;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Caroline 
E.  Bergmann  '24. 

Executive  Committee:  Robert  R.  Emerson  '23;  Harold  G. 
Dunning  '24;  George  A.  Pera  '23;  George  Maxwell  '23;  Stanley 
O.  Smith  '22;   George  W.  Rice,  Jr.  '22;  Roy  F.  Dutcher  '23. 

Alumni  Association  (Worcester  Division) 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  Worcester  Division  of  North- 
eastern University  includes  in  its  membership  graduates  of  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  and  the  School  of  Law.  jNIember- 
ship  is  also  open  to  Alumni  of  other  Divisions  resident  in  Worcester. 
The  purpose  of  the  Association  is  to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
University,  the  Alumni,  and  the  Student  Body. 

The  Executive  Committee  for  the  year  1924-25  includes: 
President,  William  A.  Elander  '23;  Vice-Presidents,  Ernest 
Cotton  '20,  Timothy  J.  Downey  '23;  Secretary,  Miss  Helen  C. 
Czechowicz  '24;  Treasurer,  Alfred  V.  Stuart  '24. 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 
AND  FINANCE 

19U  — BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 


Daniel  Asher,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Worcester 

♦Thomas  H.  Burton,  Winchester 

Einar     W.     Christenson,     C.P.A.      (N.H.), 

Arlington 
George    S.    Clarkson,    C.P.A.    (Mass.    and 

N.H.),  Roxbury 
William  S.  Cooper,  Medford 
Charles  H.  Cornell,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Chelsea 
William  B.  Cushing,  Newton 
Frederick  W.  Davison,  Dorchester 
William     L.     Esterberg,     C.P.A.     (Mass.), 

Reading 
Herbert  Fallon,  Dorchester 
Harry  H.  Ferngold,  East  Boston 
Herbert  C.  Eraser,  Watertown 
*Benjamin  W.  Fuller,  Milton 
Guy  L.  Harvey,  Boston 


EdgEir  P.  Hawes,  Roslindale 

Raymond  O.  Keating,  Woburn 

Joseph  A.  Kuebler,  Winthrop 

♦William  J.  Lyons,  Boston 

William  J.  Magee,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Boston 

Harvard    L.    Mann,    C.P.A.    (Mass.),    East 

Dedham 
Harold  J.  Parsons,  A. A.,  Worcester 
Abijah  Pesu-son,  Roxbury 
Isaac  Rich,  Roxbury 
Charles  F.  Rittenhouse,  C.P.A.  (Mass.  and 

N.H.),  Jamaica  Plain 
William  D.  Smith,C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Dorchester 
Walter  F.  Spinney,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Allston 
Maurice  B.  Spinoza,  Roxbury 
♦Charles  E.  Stearns,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Boston 
Robert  M.  Taylor,  West  Somerville 


1915  — BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 


Clarence  E.  Akerstrom,  Medford 

Benjamin  Asher,  Worcester 

Robert  Bruce,  Everett 

Philip  F.  Clapp,  C.P.A.  (Mass.  and  N.  H.), 

Roxbury 
Wilfred  A.  Clark,  Medford 
Casper  Cohen,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Chelsea 
James  B.  Conway,  Boston 
Albert  B.  Curtis,  Roxbury 
Royal  M.  Cutler,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Brockton 
Willis  H.  Doe,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Medford 
Henry  T.  Dolan,  Salem 
Clifton  W.  Gregg,  C.P.A.  (N.H.  and  Mass.), 

Beverly 
Milburn  D.  Hill,  Salem 
Edward  I.  Hollander,  Chestnut  Hill 
Robert  H.  Hunter,  Dorchester 
Edward  S.  Jenkins,  Quincy 
♦Irving  E.  Jones,  Brighton 
James  S.  Kennedy,  Everett 
Martin  C.  Lee,  South  Boston 
John  C.  Lord,  Brookline 


Myron  F.  Lord,  Dorchester 

Ralph  C.  MacDonald,  Walpole 

William  A.  Mansfield,  Somerville 

Frank  L.  McCarthy,  Arlington 

Edwin  E.  McConnell,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Hyde 

Park 
Lester  C.  Nutting,  West  Roxbury 
Herbert  L.  Perry,  West  Somerville 
James  C.  Purinton,  B.B.A.,  Beverly 
Edward  C.  Richardson,  Waltham 
James  F.  Rockett,  Boston 
William  W.  Sharpe,  Forest  Hills 
Dale  M.  Spark,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Dorchester 
Ralph  G.  Stetson,  Boston 
Frank  J.  Sullivan,  South  Boston 
Dana  S.  Sylvester,  LL.B.,  Brookline 
William  E.  Tierney,  C.P.A.  (Mass) ,  Lawrence 
♦Earle  P.  Tyler,  Everett 
Bruce  R.  Ware,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Newton 
Leo  Wasserman,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Roxbury 
William  H.  Wheeler,  Somerville 
Carl  W.  Wright,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Somerville 


1915  — MASTER  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 


William  S.  Cooper,  B.C.S.,  Medford 
Charles  H.  Cornell,  B.C.S.,  M.B.A.,  C.P.A. 

Chelsea 
Herbert  Fallon,  B.C.S.,  Dorchester 
Harry  J.  Ferngold,  B.C.S.,  East  Boston 
Herbert  C.  Eraser,  B.C.S.,  Watertown 
Joseph  A.  Kuebler,  B.C.S.,  Winthrop 


East 


William  J.  Lyons,  B.C.S.,  Boston 
Harvard    L.    Mann,    B.C.S..    C.P.A. 

Dedham 
Isaac  Rich,  B.C.S.,  Roxbury 
William  D.  Smith,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  Dorchester 
Maurice  B.  Spinoza,  B.C.S.,  Roxbury 
♦Charles  E.  Stearns.  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  Boston 


♦Deceased. 
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1916  —  BACHELOR  OF 
John  B.  Andrews,  South  Framingham 
Herbert  J.  Ball,  S.B.,  Lowell 
Ronald  B.  Chipchase,  Melrose 
James  P.  Dillon,  South  Braintree 
♦Loren  N.  Downs,  Jr.,  S.B.,  Boston 
Howard  B.  Hall,  Boston 
Harry  L  Kessler,  C.P.A.  (Mass.)  Roxbury 
Charles  Lee,  East  Boston 
Joseph  Levine,  C.P.A.  (Mass.)  Dorchester 
Claude  R.  Marvin,  Boston 


COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 

Frederick  C.  Rivinius,  East  Weymouth 
Clarence    B.    E.    Rosen,    B.B.A.,    M.B.A. 

C.P.A.  (Mass.  and  N.H.),  Jamaica  Plain 
Joseph  S.  Snow,  C.P..\.  (Mass.),  Boston 
Harry  W.  Thomas,  Melrose 
,\lfred  T.  Timayenis,  Revere 
Franklyn  P.  Trube,  Winthrop 
William  H.  Walpole,  Winthrop 
Gardner  B.  Wardwell, C.P.A. (Mass.),  Melrose 
Charles  A.Wight,Jr.,C.P.A., (Mass.), Belmont 


1916  — MASTER  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 
Robert  Bruce,  B.C.S.,  Everett  Herbert  L.  Perry,  B.C.S.,  West  Somerville 


1917  —  BACHELOR  OF 
Max  Abelman,  Roxbury 
Walter  G.  Ambrose,  Boston 
Paul  A.  Anderson,  Dorchester 
Hyman  Berkowitz,  Roxbury 
Alfred  L.  Billings,  Arlington 
Samuel  Bischoff,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Dorchester 
Elbridge  A.  Bollong,C.P.A.(Mass.  and  N.H.), 

-Mlston 
Charles  I.  Boynton,  Boston 
Benjamin   G.   Brooker,    C.P.A.    (Mass.   and 

N.H.),  Dorchester 
George  G.  Caldwell,  Mattapan 
Richard  B.  Capstick,  Auburndale 
Benjamin  A.  Carlson,  .\llston 
Henry  I.  F.  Carney,  Somerville 
Carlton     N.     Chandler,     C.P.A.      (Mass.), 

Marion,  O. 
William  F.  Chaplin,  Cambridge 
Ira   M.    Conant,   A.B.,    C.P.A.    (Mass.   and 

N.H.),  Boston 
Michael  Edelstein,  Boston 
John  C.  Farrington,  C.P.A.  (N.H.).  Lowell 
Paul  Fishman,  Roxbury 
James  J.  Fox,  C.P.A. (Mass. and  N.H.), Boston 
Charles    Gale,    C.P.A.    (Mass.    and    N.H.), 

Dorchester 
Jack  M.  Gordon,  Maiden 
James  A.  Grant,  Lowell 


COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 
Clifford  E.  Guild,  Mansfield 
Fred  D.  Harrington, C.P..\.(Mass.),Somerville 
EfEnger  E.  Hartline,  Washington,  D.C. 
Simon  Helman,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Dorchester 
Walter  G.  Hill,  A.B.,  Jamaica  Plain 
George  L.  Hoffacker,  Boston  [bridge 

Arthur  H.  Holmberg,  C.P.A.   (N.H.),  Cam- 
James    T.    Johnson,    Jr.,    C.P.A.     (Mass.), 

Waltham 
Leonard  L.  Kabler,  Roxbury 
Reuben  Kaplan,  Boston 
Max  Katz,  Dorchester 
George  A.  Lange,  Jamaica  Plain 
♦Charles  C.  MacLean,  Cambridge 
Elmer  A.  Merriam,  LL.B.,  W'est  Roxbury 
Robert  Pillow,  Allston  [chester 

♦Abraham  N.   Radler,   C.P.A.   (N.H.),  Dor- 
John  A.  Ryan,  C.P..\.  (Mass.),  Lynn 
James  A.  Saunders,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Brighton 
Louis  I.  Shulinski,  Worcester 
Nathaniel  F.  Silsbee,   C.P.A.   (N.H.),   Dor- 
chester 
Stanton  S.  Skolfield,  Boston 
Samuel  J.  Stone,  C.P.A.  (Mass.  and  N.H.), 

Roxbury 
♦Francis  B.  Southwick,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),Waban 
Warren  E.  Westcott,  Melrose 
Herbert  F.  Whitmore,  .\rlington  Heights 


1918  — BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 


Reginald  Amback,  C.P.A.  (N.H.).  Roxbury 
Abraham  Annapolsky,  Winthrop 
Walter  H.  Apperson,  C.P.A.  (Mass.)Medford 
Ralph  S.  Bell,  South  Boston 
Louis  J.  Birger,  Dorchester 
Elrnest  H.  Brooke,  Dedham 
Arthur  M.  Brown,  Watertown 
Arnold  D.  Brundape,  Salem 
Clsu-ence  G.  Chapin,  Cambridge 
♦Ernest  R.  Ciriack,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Jamaica 
Plain 


Joseph  B.  Cohen,  C.P.A.  (Mass.  and  N.H.), 

Worcester 
Dennis  P.  Crimmins,  Worcester 
Paul  E.  Crocker,  Dorchester 
Percy  E.  Darling,  Melrose 
George  A.  Dempsey,  Salem 
Joseph  A.  Dudley,  West  Somerville 
Frank  C.  Fogg,  Dorchester  Center 
James  O.  Foss,  A.B.,  Boston 
Louis  Friedman,  Worcester 
George  Hansen,  Dorchester 


♦Deceased. 
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Maxwell  Harris,  Dorchester 

*W.  Clark  Haywood,  Salem 

Irving  E.  Heymer,C.P.A.(N.H.),  Auburndale 

Joseph  Hinchey,  Melrose 

Philip  Isenman,  Maiden 

Percival  Lantz,  Dorchester 

Albert  A.  Lappin,  Dorchester 

William  W.  Lee,  Danvers 

Alfred  B.  Mahoney,  Somerville 

Walter  J.  Mahoney,  Worcester 

Edward  J.   McDevitt,   Jr.,   C.P.A.    (Mass.), 

Charles  town 
J.  H.  Melzard,  Jr.  Hyde  Park 
Edward  F.  Messinger,  Roxbury 
Frederic  Mitchell,  Maiden 
Arthur  R.  Morse,  Andover 
Leroy  C.  March,  Beverly 
William  A.  Murphy,  Jamaica  Plain 
Walter  P.  Nichols,  Melrose 
Thomas  A.  O'Connell,  Boston 
Henry  Osberg,  Maiden 
Arthur  T.  Partington,  Winthrop 
Oliver  H.  O.  Pearce,  Maiden 


Ralph    W.    Peters,    A.B.,    C.P.A.    (Mass.), 

Auburndale 
Warren  W.  Petrie,  Hyde  Park 
Henry  A.  Plett,  South  Boston 
Leroy  A.  Prull,  C.P.A.   (Mass.  and  N.H.), 

Dorchester 
Neal  D.  Randall,  Melrose  Highlands 
Norman  B.  Reed,  Melrose 
Joseph  G.  Riesman,  Chelsea 
Louis  J.   Rosenthal,  Roxbury  [Chelsea 

George  J.  Saievetz,  C.P.A.  (N.H.  and  Mass.), 
Royal  Shawcross,  C.P.A.  (Mass.)  Boston 
William  J.  Shield,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Medford 
Herbert  W.  Simmons,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Lynn 
Frank  Solomon,  C.P.A.   (Mass.  and  N.H.), 

Roxbury 
Harry  F.  Standley,  Beverly 
Nathan  Stern,  Boston 
J.  H.  Stewart,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  East  Boston 
Francis  F.  Vogel,  Roxbury 
George  F.  Wagner,  Lowell 
Raymond  W.Willard,C.P.A.(Mass.),  Concord 
Frank  H.  Wrigley,  Quincy 


1918  —  MASTER  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 
Harry  I.  Kessler,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Dorchester 


1919  — BACHELOR  OF 
John  M.  Ayer,  Brighton 
Harry  D.  Barr,  Medway 
Karl  H.  Becker,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Roslindale 
Paul  G.  H.  Brueckner,  Jamaica  Plain 
Dennis  F.  Casey,  Dorchester 
Ernest  T.  Craig,  Brookline 
Jeremiah  P.  Cronin,  Beverly 
Lawrence  Davis,  Roslindale 
Kenneth  T.  Dillon,  Mattapan 
♦Arthur  C.  Evert,  Chelsea 
Robert  A.  Fopiano,  Everett 
Rudolph  Gfroerer,  Dorchester 
Maurice  Goldberg,  Maiden 
Barry  J.  Goldings,  Roxbury 
Austin  D.  Hall,  Cambridge 
William  E.  Hayes,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Lynn 
Otis  E.  Johnson,  Maiden 
George  L.  Kilgore.  Waltham 
Samuel  A.  Kline,  Dorchester 


COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 

Benjamin  Koslofsky,  Dorchester 

Hyman  Landsman,  Chelsea 

John  M.  Lund,  Roxbury 

John  F.  McDevitt,  Charlestown 

Thomas  A.  Milne,  Arlington 

Edward  P.  Mock,  Woburn 

Daniel  J.  O'Brien,  Boston 

Harold  F.  Phillips,  Dorchester 

John  F.  Riordan,  Roslindale 

Mitchell  Rosenfield,  Revere 

Morris  Rosenthal,  Roxbury 

Nathan  Rotfort,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Chelsea 

Frank  P.  Schaffer,  Maiden 

Harold  O.  Smith,  Lynn 

Arthur  L.  Tobin,  Salem 

John  W.  Tot  ten,  Norwood 

Ralph  W.Watson,  C.P.A.  (Mass.  aad  N.H.). 

West  Medford 
John  E.  Willis,  North  Andover 


1920  —  BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 


Edwin  S.  Anderson,  Medford 
Martin  J.  Anderson,  Gloucester 
Walter  G.  Arnold,  Arlington 
Frederick  M.  Bassett,  Boston 
Henry  A.  Beyer,  Jamaica  Plain 
John  T.  Bogrette,  Medford 


Boston 

George  J.  Breen,  Norwood 
Curtland  C.  Brown,  Wenham 
John  J.  Buler,  Dorchester 
Walter  F.  Burke,  South  Boston 
Harry  Chalfin,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Canton 
John  H.  Cleary,  Jr.,  Charlestown 
♦Deceased. 
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Samuol  Cohen,  Boston 

James  F.  Ciillen,  Boston 

Tracy  A.  Dibble.  C.P.A.  (N.H..  Mass,  and 

Maine),  Lynn 
George  N.  Dill,  Belmont 
Arthur  J.  Dolan,  Roxbury 
Jesse  F.  DollofT,  Wiiithrop 
John  J.  Donahue,  Charlestown 
Robert  W.  F.  Kagle,  North  Andover 
Anton  Eck,  Dorchester 
Israel  \V.  Kphross,  Boston 
Louis  A.  Estrach,  Chelsea 
Frank    J.    Farrey,    C.P.A.    (Mass.),    North 

Woburn 
Francis  P.  Fleming,  Waltham 
Lawrence  E.  Foster,  Beverly 
Max  Gidez,  Boston 
Murdoch  J.  Gillis,  Jr.,  Roslindale 
John  Goldberg,  Roxbury 
George  Goldstein,  Maiden 
Sidney  Guttentag,  C.P.A.  (Mass.  and  N.H.), 

Dorchester 
Francis  J.   Harrigan,    C.P..\.    (Mass.),    Des 

Moines,  la. 
John  W.  Higgins,  Jr.,  Rockland 
Richard  F.  Kingston,  C.P.-A.  (Mass.),  Lynn 
Laurence  ^L  Johnson,  Lynn 
Philip  W.  Johnson,  C.P.A.  (Mass.).  Medford 

Hillside 
Clifford  L.  Jordan,  Dorchester 


Edward  A.  Kane,  .Mahlen 

Clarence  V.  Kenrick,  Medford 

Edwin  H.  King,  C.P.A.  (.Mas.s.),  Boston 

Harris  S.  Knight,  C.P.A.  (N.H.,  Mass.  and 

Maine),  Salem 
Louis  Kremer,  Haverhill 
Wilfred  B.  Maynard,  Lowell 
George  McEwan,  Jr.,  Winthrop 
Percy  M.  Mcintosh,  Lowell 
Nathan  Milgroom,  Boxbury 
Frederick  A.  Mock,  Jamaica  Plain 
B.  J.  P.  Morrison,  Everett 
George  Murphy,  LL.B.,  C.P.A.   (N.H.   and 

Mass.),  Lowell 
Herbert  J.  Nolan,  Dorchester 
Herman  Olson,  Dorchester 
Robinson  S.  Parlin,  Watertown 
Saul  O.  Perlmutter,  East  Boston 
Harry  W.  Prout,  Brighton 
Alonzo  Putnam,  Jr.,  Lowell 
Samuel  Bappeport,  Boston 
William  F.  Richstein,  Natick 
Israel  Scolnick,  Dorchester 
Samuel  M.  Seif,  Dorchester 
Arthur  F.  Smith,  Lowell 
Sprague  R.  Whitney,  Wintlirop 
Edward  V.  Wright,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  North 

Attleboro 
Kostas  C.  Yerontitis,  Boston 


Ernest  P.  Cotton,  Worcester 
Samuel  Z.  Cramer,  W'orcester 
Harry  W^  LaDuke,  Worcester 
Bartholomew  J.  Murphy,  C.P.A. 


W'oRCESTEB  Division 

Charles  W.  Parks,  Worcester 
A.  Oscar  Price,  Worcester 
[Worcester        Lester  K.  Sweeny,  Worcester 
(Mass.),        Charles  R.  White,  Worcester 


1921  — BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 
Boston 

Charles  W.  Grinnell,  West  Somerville 

Harold  A.  Haigh,  Methuen 

Harry  N.  Hartman,  Boston 

James  M.  Haynes,  South  Boston 

Charles  S.  Hobert,  Chelsea 

Alwyn  G.  Hole,  Boston 

Lester  D.  Hurd,  Boston 

Joseph  Jacobs,  Dorchester 

Louis  I.  Jones,  Dorchester 

Louis  Kaplan,  Boston 

Abraham  Karp,  Boston 

Louis  Lederman,  Dorchester 

Harold  J.  Lefkowith,  Boxbury 

Israel  A.  Levin,  Boxbury 

Harry  E.  Levine,  Springfield 

Julius  Levine,  Boston 

Harry  L.  Littlehale,  Tyngsboro 

Abraham  H.  Mamis,  Providence 

Frank  W.  McCafferty,  Cambridge 


Arthur  H.  Atlleburt,  Revere 

Spence  C.  Babbitt,  WoUaston 

Ernest  W.  Beals,  Boxbury 

Irving  R.  Beiman,  Maiden 

Emory  J.  Bolas,  Easthampton 

Allen  W' .  Bryson,  Chelsea 

Charles  K.  Burnham,  Braintree 

Aaron  Caditz,  Haverhill 

William  Claff,  C.P.A.  (.Mass.),  Maiden 

Eugene  H.  Clark,  Medford 

Ralph  J.  Cohen,  Dorchester 

Norman  E.  Dizer,  East  Weymouth 

Mtut  Elkon,  Winthrop 

George  H.  Fickeisen,  Roxbury 

Frederick  H.  Fletcher,  Waltham 

Damiel  L.  Freedman,  Boston 

Hyman  H.  Goldstein,  Boston 

Morris  Goodman,  C.P..A.  (Mass.),  Roxbury 

Finley  M.  Gray,  Lowell 
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W.  Robert  McLees,  New  York 
Arthur  Milgroom,  Chelsea 
John  E.  B.  Munn,  Roslindale 
Bernard  F.  O'Neil,  South  Boston 
George  R.  O'Neil,  Lowell 
John  W.  Ormsby,  WoUaston 
Carl  A.  Page,  Lexington 
James  F.  Patten,  West  Somerville 
William  L.  Paul,  Dorchester 
Adolph  G.  Plett,  South  Boston 
Daniel  P.  Pouslaud.  Boston 
Francis  J.  Quinn,  Lowell 
Louis  P.  Rabinovitz,  Dorchester 


Ralph  R.  Bradley,  Providence 
Joseph  P.  Braheney,  Taunton 
Philip  H.  Hensel,  Worcester 
Richard  J.  Hoey,  Worcester 
Walter  G.  Irvine,  Worcester 


Moses  Rosenthal,  Boston 

Lewis  F.  Sawyer,  Lawrence 

Benjamin  L.  Schwalb,  Hyde  Park 

Samuel  B.  Snow,  Maiden 

Max  Starr,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Boston 

Raymond  L.  Strangford,  Revere 

Percy  W.  Taylor,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Medford 

Frederick  J.  Venner,  Lowell 

Harry  A.  Waitt,  Quincy 

Gardner  B.  Wardwell,C.P..\.(Mass.),  Melrose 

Benjamin  R.  Warshaw,  Boston 

Myron  F.  Welsch,  ,\llston 

Raymond  L.  White,  Somerville 

Worcester  Division 

Benjamin  Jackson,  Worcester 
Alexander  G.  Lajoie,  Worcester 
John  C.  Quinn,  Worcester 
Fred  E.  Wilcock,  Worcester 


1922  —  BACHELOR 

Harold  N.  Anderson,  Arlington 
Charles  D.  Aznavoor,  Medford 
John  A.  Barry,  East  Boston 
Julius  L.  Berenson,  Boston 
Ernest  A.  Berg,  Everett 
Frederick  A.  Beyer,  Jamaica  Plain 
Chester  D.  Black,  Somerville 
Ralph  P.  Bowers,  Woburn 
Savory  C.  Braley,  Hyde  Park 
Walter  E.  Brown,  Boston 
William  R.  Browne,  Boston 
Nahum  J.  Busby,  Jr.,  Melrose 
John  W.  Connelly,  Dorchester 
Oscar  M.  Dahlstrom,  Arlington 
Herbert  B.  Dowse,  Dorchester 
Frederick  A.  Farrey,  North  Woburn 
Thomas  F.  Fuller,  WoUaston 
Francisco  F.  Garcia,  Roxbury 
Chester  L.  Garland,  Cambridge 
James  P.  Goodhue,  Dorchester 
Morris  Gorin,  Dorchester 
John  W.  Gorman,  Roxbury 
John  F.  Green,  Roslindale 
John  W.  Hansen,  Maiden 
Ernest  E.  Harrison.  East  Saugus 
John  F.  Hartnctt,  Woburn 
Edward  B.  Havey,  Roslindale 
John  J.  Hayes,  South  Boston 
Ernest  T.  Hayward,  Dorchester 
Sherwin  E.  Hubbard,  Roslindale 
Hollis  .\.  Johnson,  Atlantic 
Orrin  F.  Jones,  Boston 
Walter  W.  Keiler,  West  Roxbury 
James  H.  Kelleher,  Lowell 


OF  COMMERCL\L  SCIENCE 
Boston 

Paul  King,  Newton 

Allan  R.  Kirkland,  Lowell 

Hyman  S.  Koch,  Dorchester 

Joseph  A.  Krichmar,  Hyde  Park 

Harold  P.  Leonard,  Brockton 

Allan  P.  Lindblad,  Everett 

John  M.  Mader,  C.P.A.  (111.),  Chicago,  lU. 

Leonard  S.  Manchester,  Natick 

Clifford  M.  Martin,  Boston 

William  H.  Martin,  Roslindale 

Lewis  L.  Martinson,  Boston 

Fernand  L.  Mathieu,  Roxbury 

William  I.  McCullough,  Braintree 

Edward  H.  McDermott,  South  Boston 

Arthur  D.  Meister,  Dorchester 

Carl  C.  Mullen,  Newtouville 

Frederick  M.  Nadeau,  Boston 

Carl  S.  Nelson,  Arlington 

Charles  W.  O'Keefe,  Winthrop 

Bernard  D.  O'Leary,  Dorchester 

Samuel  M.  Paley,  Dorchester 

Roland  M.  Reilly,  East  Braintree 

J.imes  H.  Richardson,  Hyde  Park 

John  W.  Robbins,  C.l'..\.  (Mass.),  Somerville 

Samuel  Rosenthal,  Chelsea 

Charles  A.  Rudd,  Dorchester 

George  J.  SchtK)ls,  Wolluston 

Reuben  Schwartz,  Boston 

Benjamin  Selsberg,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Lynn 

Theodore  Shaps,  Boston 

Edward  Siegel,  Somerville 

John  F.  Sullivan,  Dorchester 

I^on  V.  Talabac,  Boston 

Henry  K.  Tracy,  Lynn 
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William  C.  Vielze,  Hyde  Park 
Allan  M.  Walker,  Tuiinlon 
Joseph  M. Walters,  Lyim 
Frederic  B.  Watson,  South  Braintree 

Worcester 
Freilerick  E.  Barrett,  Worcester 
Raymond  Bliss,  Worcester 
Henry  Cotton,  Worcester 
Charles  W.  Drugan,  Worcester 
Sydney  B.  Feingol<l,C. P. A. (Mass.), Worcester 
William  J.  Foley,  Worcester 
Charles  A.  Forss,  Worcester 
William  I.  Goldberg,  Worcester 
Edna  V.  Herrick,  Worcester 
Edward  A.  Lanigan,  Worcester 


Arthur  K.  Wilson,  Chelmsford  Center 
Guy  C.  Witham,  Gloucester 
Frank  J.  Wolf,  Somerville 
Sydney  Wood,  East  Braintree 

Division 

Henry  A.  LaRiviere,  Worcester 

Francis  Leary,  Northboro 

Frederick  Leary,  Worcester 

John  F.  Looney,  Boston 

William  F.  Lucey,  Worcester 

James  T.  O'Malley,  Worcester 

Fred  R.  Profit,  Worcester 

William  C.  Quinn,  Worcester 

Frederick  W.  Stoughton,  Maltapan 

John  Wiseman,  C.P.A.  (Ohio),  West  Virginia 


Springfield  Division 


Cecil  R.  Barber,  Westfield 
Ralph  G.  Bartlett,  Springfield 
George  J.  Bernard,  Holyoke 
David  E.  Davis,  Malone,  N.Y. 
William  H.  Hanson,  Springfield 
William  S.  Hendry,  Springfield 
Marsden  W.  Longden,  Indian  Orchard 


Robert  W.  Morrissey,  Springfield 

Hazen  R.  Ober,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Springfield 

George  W'.  Rice,  Jr.,  Springfield 

Stanley  O.  Smith,  Springfield 

Carl  H.  Swenson,  Springfield 

Frank  P.  White,  Springfield 


Albert  E.  Godfrey,  Bridgeport 


Bridgeport  Division 

Max  Schwartz,  Bridgeport 


1923  —  BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 
Boston 
Alfred  D.  Alessandro  C.P..\.  (Mass.),  Boston        Carol  S.  Elliott,  Cambridge 


Samuel  Alexander,  Roxbury 
S.  Arnold  Altschuler,  Boston 
Leon  F.  Anderson,  Dorchester 
John  McCole  Barron,  Boston 
Joseph  Bear,  Everett 
Arthur  R.  Bell,  Roxbury 
Charles  W.  Betcher,  Winter  Hill 
Bernard  Blank,  Roxbury 
Linus  T.  Bresnahan,  Lynn 
Robert  M.  Brickman,  Dorchester 
Frederick  L.  Brown,  Lynn 
Thomas  P.  Brown,  Boston 
August  L.  Biirda,  Jamaica  Plain 
James  P.  Butler 
William  Cairns,  Revere 
Robert  H.  Card,  South  Boston 
James  S.  Cheverie,  Salem 
Harry  O.  Clark,  .Medford  Hillside 
Elmer  H.  Comey,  Cambridge 
Max  Cooper,  Chelsea 
Joseph  D.  Cox,  East  Boston 
Frank  V.  Crockford,  Everett 
Louis  K.  Cutler,  Jr.,  Beverly 
James  W.  Dempsey,  Natick 
John  W.  Downey,  .Ashmont 


William  A.  Everett,  Everett 

Paul  F.  Farrington,  Lowell 

Edward  W.  Fudge,  West  Somerville 

Charles  H.  Gillis,  Maiden 

Gordon  P.  Gillis 

Jacob  Gold,  Dorchester 

Aaron  B.  Goldstein,  Roxbury 

George  H.  Harding,  Brookline 

William  M.  Healey 

Harold  B.  Higgins,  Dorchester 

George  S.  Hodgson,  Dorchester 

Ralph  B.  Huberman 

Lyman  M.  Hutchins,  Jamaica  Plain 

Herbert  E.  Jacques,  West  Somerville 

Charles  H.  Johnson,  Cambridge 

Phillip  Kane,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sidney  M.  Kensinger,  Melrose 

Frank  E.  Lakey,  West  Stoughtoo 

Irving  Landfield,  Dorchester 

Joseph  I.  Levin,  Dorchester 

Ernest  H.  Lindsay,  Boston 

Earl  D.  Long 

Charles  E.  Lynch,  Dorchester 

Albert  M.  Maden,  Readville 

Hugh  E.  Marshall,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Boston 
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Ralph  W.  Marshall,  Hyde  Park 

Herbert  F.  Mills,  Jamaica  Plain 

Harold  A.  Mock,  C. P. A. (Mass.), Jamaica  Plain 

Willis  B.  Oram,  Everett 

Charles  T.  Read,  Clinton 

Israel  N.  Reamer,  Boston 

Maurice  Rottenberg,  Dorchester 

Phillips  C.  Salman,  Needham 

Albert  E.  Saunders,  Somerville 

Reuben  Shaer,  Dorchester 

Maurice  N.  Sherman,  West  Somerville 


Alfred  E.  Shienfeld,  Mattapan 
Louis  C.  Thomas,  Allston 
James  Thomson,  Jr.,  Belmont 
Ambert  E.  Thresher,  Dorchester 
Harold  L.  Troope,  Boston 
Everett  K.  Wallace,  Boston 
Thomas  A.  Wallace,  Somerville 
Starling  H.  Waters,  Boston 
Louis  Winn,  Mattapan 
Forrester  S.  Wyman,  Waltham 


Worcester  Division 


Edward  N.  Blain,  Milford 
Francis  J.  Carrigan,  Worcester 
Frank  E.  Gilmore,  Worcester 
John  F.  Hagerty,  Worcester 
Raymond  B.  Hatch 
John  R.  Johnson,  Leominster 
George  M.  Morton,  Worcester 


Wesley  S.  Mowry,  Worcester 
Arthur  L.  Nelson,  Worcester 
Henry  F.  O'Connell,  Worcester 
Clarence  T.  Rolander,  Worcester 
Herbert  C.  Sh^pard,  Worcester 
Henry  M.  Silverman,  Worcester 
Vincent  J.  Vieraitis,  Worcester 


Springfield  Division 


Abraham  Bettigole,  Springfield 
Euclid  A.  Blanchard,  Chicopee  Falls 
Leslie  A.  Carpenter,  Palmer 
John  W.  Costigan,  Chicago 
Roy  F.  Dutcher,  Springfield 
Robert  R.  Emerson,  Springfield 
Raymond  F.  Finnegan,  Mittineague 
Harry  M.  Hiser,  Springfield 
Philip  D.  Howe,  Springfield 


Robert  L.  Kennedy,  Springfield 
Joseph  A.  Lopardo,  Springfield 
Francis  J.  Mahoney,  Holyoke 
George  Maxwell,  Mittineague 
Horace  O.  McCrea,  Springfield 
Charles  T.  Powers,  Springfield 
*Agnes  A.  Ranson,  Springfield 
Lester  H.  Van  Ness,  Springfield 
Francis  C.  Wheaton,  Springfield 


Providence  Division 


Albert  B.  Almy,  Swansea 
Israel  T.  Almy,  Swansea 
Raymond  H.  Andersen,  Providence 
George  B.  Bengston,  Providence 
Johan  C.  Carlson,  Eden  Park 
Carl  W.  Christiansen,  Slatersville 
Ralph  S.  Connell,  Providence 
Earl  T.  Cox,  Providence 
Henry  J.  Hamel,  Providence 
Verrano  C.  Hart,  Cranston 
Harry  C.  Holt,  Providence 
David  Howard,  Providence 
Leo  Jacobson,  Providence 
Harold  G.  Kenyon,  Auburn 
Ernest  W.  Lane,  Providence 


William  C.  MacCracken,  Providence 
Andrew  W.  Malsch,  Auburn 
Joseph  F.  McSoley,  Providence 
Walter  G.  Moon,  Attleboro,  Mass. 
Walter  E.  Moore,  Pawtucket 
Albert  D.  Nelson,  Providence 
Leo  O.  Poliquin,  Pawtucket 
James  A.  Ratcliffe,  Pawtucket 
David  W.  Revie,  Providence 
John  Richardson,  Jr.,  Pawtucket 
Lcland  E.  Taylor,  Pawtucket 
Donald  M.  Walker,  Providence 
Chiu-les  R.  Walpole,  Providence 
Franklin  R.  Westell,  Providence 


John  M.  Bcrkowilz,  Bridgeport 
Joseph  H.  Brondo,  Stamford 
Elliot  R.  Casey,  Bridgeport 
Francis  E.  (iartland,  Bridgeport 
Charles  J.  Halpin,  Bridgeport 


Bridgeport  Division 


LeRoy  S.  Hawkins,  Bridgeport 
Frederick  J.  Leiss,  Jr.,  Bridgeport 
William  H.  Shea,  Bridgeport 
Ralph  E.  Sprague,  Bridgeport 


♦Deceased 
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1924  — BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 


George  Bennett,  Revere 
Ralph  W.  Bernard,  Boston 
Thomas  \V.  Herridfjo,  Jr.,  NViuthrop 
William  Blanchard,  Maiden 
Homer  VV.  Bourgeois,  Lowell 
Ashley  D.  Burt,  Boxbury 
Harold  F.  Butler,  Medford 
Albert  S.  Carniichael,  Maiden 
Rebecca  I.  Cohen,  Everett 
Walter  F.  Connor,  Lowell 
Earl  L.  Cragin,  Somerville 
John  S.  Donoghue,  Dorchester 
Pierce  C.  Donovan,  East  Boston 
William  A.  Eisenhauer,  Cambridge 
Frank  P.  Farnum,  Lynn 
Carlton  E.  Fay,  Waverley 
George  J.  Flynn,  Jamaica  Plain 
Samuel  T.  Foster,  Cambridge 
James  W'.  Foy,  Roxbury 
Roy  W.  T.  Francis.  Saugns 
Jacob  Garber,  Lynn 
Lorimer  E.  Goodwin,  Jamaica  Plain 
Boleslaus  A.  Grzybowski,  Boston 
David  L.  Haskell,  Boston 

Albert  T.  Carpenter,  Worcester 
Wesley  H.  Durant,  Worcester 
Frank  L.  Hiiler,  Worcester 
John  E.  HoIIey,  Worcester 
Edwin  1.  Hutchins,  Northboro 
G.  Elmer  Johnson,  Worcester 

Irving  C.  Barnes,  Westfield 
Caroline  E.  Bergmann,  Westfield 
Philip  C.  Blanchard,  Holyoke 
Ernest  H.  Chapman,  Springfield 


Boston 

Earl  E.  James,  Newtonvilie 
Henry  J.  Jenner,  WoUaston 
Theodore  Kane,  Roxbury 
Andrew  J.  Kelly,  Jr.,  Dorchester 
John  E.  Kirwin,  Newton 
Richard  H.  Lanigan,  Jamaica  Plain 
Phillip  Lemelman,  Boston 
Theodore  N.  MacKay,  Waverley 
Warren  H.  Manning,  West  Somerville 
Paul  H.  Obear,  Winthrop 
Edmund  L.  O'Brien,  Taunton 
Orville  S.  Parker,  Somerville 
I-eo  E.  Paro,  Winthrop 
William  T.  Peabody,  Melrose 
Roy  L.  Phillips,  East  Lynn 
Percival  O.  Potter,  Marblehead 
Edward  G.  Pyne,  Beachmont 
Thomas  J.  Reagan,   East  Taunton 
Thomas  W.  Roose,  Charlestown 
Clarence  B.  Skeels,  Roslindale 
Albert  W.  Thompson,  Norwood 
Frank  Toomey,  Prides  Crossing 
Augustus  York,  Cambridge 

Worcester  Division 

Earl  C.  Jones,  Worcester 
Constantine  Kontulis,  Worcester 
Richard  E.  Leonard,  Worcester 
Donald  G.  Posson,  Worcester 
George  F.  Putnam,  Worcester 
Alfred  V.  Stuart,  Worcester 

Springfield  Division 

Harold  A.  Dumais,  Indian  Orchard 
Edward  P.  Grace,  Springfield 
Godfrey  D.  Porter,  West  Springfield 


Providence  Divisio.n 

Raymond  F.  Murphy,  Woonsocket 
John  M.  Parker,  Fall  River 
Albin  E.  Pilblad,  Pawtucket 
Frederic  W.  Ripley,  East  Providence 
George  L.  Stringer,  Auburn 
John  W.  Wadsworth,  Fall  River 
Norman  P.  Walmsley,  Providence 
William  J.  Weir,  Pawtucket 

New  Haven 
William  C.  Armstrong,  Jr.,  New  Haven  Bella  Cohen,  New  Haven 


Wesley  G.  Carlson,  Eden  Park 
Edward  C.  Drinkwater,  .\uburn 
William  C.  Ellis,  Providence 
Earl  H.  Goodby,  Providence 
Ralph  W.  Jordan,  Providence 
Samuel  L.  Kasper,  Providence 
William  W.  Kinniburgh,  Pawtucket 
Earl  F.  Lapham,  Dryden  Heights 


Floyd  J.  Blakeman,  PZast  Haven 
Charles  L.  Braun,  New  Haven 
Alfred  L.  Bristol,  New  Haven 
.\nthony  Cacace,  New  Haven 

Rudolph  W.  Billing.  Bridgeport 
Wilfrid  J.  Bissonnetle,  Bridgeport 
Monroe  M.  Frankel,  Bridgeport 


LeClaire  N.  Filialreault 
Frederick  F.  Fischer,  New  Haven 
Charles  R.  Vertefeuille,  New  Haven 

Bridgeport 

John  Lownds,  Bridgeport 
Fred  C.  Shea,  Bridgeport 
H.  Ivison  Turp,  Bridgeport 
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